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Reported on is an analysis of rule systems 
established in successful elementary school classrooms. The report's 
first chapter provides an introduction to this verification inquiry, 
part of a larger study, Ecological Perspectives for Successful 
Schooling Practice. In chapter 2, the sample, methodology, and data 
analysis procedures used in the rules inalysis are described. The 11 
classrooms, and the teachers and students in them, from the 
elementary school studied are described. Also discussed are data 
collection procedures, including narrative descriptions and classroom 
observations. Data analysis methodology, including identification of 
rules in each classroom, classification of rules, and consonance of 
rules across classrooms, is detailed. The third chapter discusses the 
nature of the rules found as a result of the study, and an analysis 
of rules across the classrooms is included. An analysis of rules 
within categories covers classroom regulations in the following 
areas: procedural, academic, talking and noise, mobility, ethical, 
school- imposed, and miscellaneous. Conclusions regarding the findings 
are drawn in the fourth chapter. References are included along with 
two appendices which present instructions to teachers for coding 
classroom rules and charts of teachers' rules. (CJ) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The analysis of the rule systems of the 11 classrooms at Cen- 
tral School were based on day-long nonparticipant observations in 
each classroom during the first four days* of the school year and 
additional observation days two weeks and six weeks later irt the 
school year. Analysis was done by the Ecological Perspectives for 
Successful Schooling staff and the collaborating teachers. 

After the rules in each class were classified, the rules in each 
class were matched with those in other classes to determine rules com- 
mon to two or more classes. Then the rules were placed in seven cat- 
egories of rules identified in a previous study (Tikunoff & Ward, 
1978), These, categories are procedural, academic, talking and noise, 
mobility, ethical, school-imposed, and miscellaneous rules. Findings 
concerning the placement and distribution of rules in these seven cat- 
egories are summarized as follows. 

First, as students proceeded through entry into the elementary 
school year, they were exposed more rules in the lower grades than 
in the upper grades. Second, teachers in the lower grades tended, 
to emphasize procedural rules and used a deductive rule-setting pro- 
cedure. On the other hand, teachers in the upper gradfes used propor- 
tionately fewer procedural rules, and their rule^setting style was 
inductive and reactive. Third, there was a greater focus on academic 
rules in the upper grades than in the lower gradss. Fourth, there 
was a qreater emphasis on mobility rules in Grades K-2 than in high- 
er grades. Fifth, ethical rules were particularly prevalent in the 
special education classes, reflecting the need for students in these 
classes to master the student role. Sixth, more than one half of the 
rules identified in all classes fell into the procedural and academic 
categories. Seventh, the large number of procedural and academic 
rules suggests that these are areas where students may havje trouble 
adapting to the classroom requirements/especially in the younger 
grades, where the number of rules is large, the children's capacity 
to encode, store, and retrieve information is relatively undeveloped, 
and the student role is not yet routinized. 

The second part of the rules analysis investigated subcategories 
of rules within the seven categories. The rules in each subcategory 
were examined to determine which rules were widely shared and which 
were idiosyncratic across the 11 classrooms. It was found that some 
rules were precise, some were vague, some were practical, some were 
impractical, and some were hortatory or idealistic. Generally, the 
common rules reflected problems the teachers agreed existed, solutions 
teachers agreed to use as a group, or, in a few instances, solutions 
not agreed upon. There were many idiosyncratic rules, reflecting ei- 
ther low teacher consensus regarding appropriate student behavior or 
problems unique to a single classroom. * . 
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Teachers had common rules involving when students should not talk 
and how they should obtain the teachers 1 attention. All classes also 
had rules requiring students to put their names on their papers, lis- 
ten to the teachers, finish their work, and place completed work in 

K the appropriate place. The teachers also agreed on rules for gum 
chewing arid riding bicycles to school. The need for an aduli to be * 

' present in order for students to enter various areas in the school 
also was commonly prescribed. 

In summary, the classroom rules established at the beginning of 
the school year at Central School stressed procedural and academic be- 
havior. In many respects, teachers throughout the school applied sim- 
ilar rules, thus making the students 1 adaptation to school more consis- 
tent and easier across the grade level than would have been the case * 
if each teacher had employed a totally idiosyncratic set of rules. As 
a result, appropriate classroom Conduct should have been achievable by 
a majority of students in this school. 
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PREFACE 



This volume is one in a sgries of reports of a mul tifaceted study 
which examined and described the successful schooling practices at a 
single elementary school in the San Francisco Bay Area. The series 
reports the work conducted by the Ecological Perspectives for Success- 
ful Schooling Practices Project (EPSSP) at the Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development. The volumes in the series in- 
clude: 

Volume 1: Overview of the Verification Study 

Volume 2: An Analysis of the Activity Structures at a 
Successful School 

Volume 3: An Analysis of Teachers 1 Ideal Students 

Volume 4: An Analysis of Teachers 1 Rule Systems at a 
„ Successful School 

Volume 5: An Exploration of Elementary Students Percep- 
e tions of Classroom Rules and Teacher Authority 

at a Successful School 

Volume 6: Ecological Case Studies of Classroom Instruc- 
tion at a Successful School 



Volume 7: Successful Schools and Classrooms: A Summary 
, of the Findings of the Verification Inquiry 
and Implications for the Provision of Success- 
ful Schooling Experiences for All Students 

The goal of the Ecological Perspectives for Successful School- 
ing Practices Project is to analyze school settings where success- 
ful instruction ajid educational practices are occurring' and describe 
these settings so that they may be implemented by other educational 
practitioners. In addition, the EPSSP Project seeks to work in col- 
laboration with school people to improve students 1 educational ex- 
periences and make less successful schools more successful. 

The Ecological Perspectives for Successful Schooling Practices 
Project is one of a series of long-term, innovative efforts to im- 
prove the educational opportunities for all children funded by the 
National Institute of Education, Department of Education. Dr. William 
Tikunoff and Dr. Beatrice A. Ward are the Co-Principal Investigators. 
Other professional staff members include Dr. John R. Mergendoller, 
Project Director; Dr. Alexis L. Mitman, Associate 'Research Scientist; 
and Mr. Thomas S. Rounds, Associate Research Scientist. 

We wish to thank Dr. Virginia Koehler and Mr. Michael Cohen of 
the Teaching and Learning Division, National Institute of Education, 
for their support of this project and their willingness to explore 
innovative ways, of approaching the problems that confront educators. 



explore innovative ways of approaching the problems that confront 
educators, ■ 

We also wish to thank the^ principal , teachers, students, and 
parents of Central School, their participation and support were es- 
sential to the success of this collaborative research effort. Their 
willingness to inquire into and analyze multiple features of ,the 
school and the instructional program made it possible to conduct the 
in-depth inquiry reported in the volumes listed above. Together, we 
learned much about successful schooling practices, 

0 

Many individuals helped in the preparation of this particular 
report, and we wish to thank them for their efforts, Jane Danielwicz, 
Michael Strong, Doug Macbeth, Janice Schaefer, Cecily Weston, and 
Joanie Boyle assisted with the interviews and the classroom observa- 
tions, as did Donald Swarth^ut, a former member of the professional 
staff now with the Charlotte, North Carolina School District. Paul 
Halley, Charlie Ray Altizer, and Barbara Murray prepared this manu- 
script. To all, thank you. 



Beatrice A, Ward 
William J. Tikunoff 
John R, Mergendoller 
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"CHARTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION 



The Verification Inquiry, of which the Rules Analysis reported. . 
herein are one part, is an activHy of the Ecological Perspectives 
for Successful Schooling Practice Program. The program is designed 
to identify, describe, and develop indicators of successful schooling 
practices by developing an ecological theory of teaching, developing 
research methods appropriate for studying schooling practices from 
an. ecological perspective, and developing strategies for implementing 
the successful practices in a manner that attends to the complex con- 
texts that exist in schools and classrooms. 

In the traditional view that has long prevailed in education, 
teaching has been defined, researched, and promulgated largely on 
the^basis tff the psychology of individual learning. The study of 
motivation, feedback, learning style, work rate, and reinforcement, 
to name but a few, has been approached largely from the perspective 
-of the individual learner. While the Contributions of such a view 
cannot be omitted from any comprehensive statement of teaching,, they 
do not suffice as an explanation of what- teaching is or as a guide 
to the practice of teaching. . 

In the-institution of the school,- the teacher instructs a 
group of Students in the classroom, and the^ student learns in prox- 
imity with other contemporaries. Teaching 'and learning are social 
experiences, introducing a host -pf forces beyond the purview of 
individual learning psychology; As Bossert {1977) observed, "The 
collective nature of instruction^ one, of the most apparent but 
little examined factors of classroom life affecting the teacher" 
(p; 19). Reliance on the psyphology of individual learning also 
has been inadequate because 5 it lu has produced primarily theories and 
datatdealing with questions .of learning, and these are considerably 
different frorc ind less applicable to the classroom than theories 
and data relevant to problems of teaching (Brophy, 1974, p. 48). 

The traditional view, moreover, has been concerned with teach- „ 
ing .behavior as the stimulus for individual -learning outcomes, as- 
suming direct teacher causality while generally ignoring student 
response- an,d envi-ronme'ntal variables and linkage processes (for ex- 
ample, 'see Doyle, 1977) . As a growing number of critics have point- 
ed out, this'is an unmerited and uninstructive assumption. 

What is needed is theory which takes, into account the group na- 
ture of instruction as. well as the psychology of individual learning. 
Such theory must attend to the' sociological nature of teaching, as 
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well as the interrelationships among the complex set of components' 
that constitute the environment of teaching.* 

Such an ecological perspective, while relatively new to research 
on teaching, has been part of the thinking in educational research for 
some time. For example, researchers have agreed that we need to at- 
tend to more "things" in the classroom in order to understand even the 
simplest phenomenon. Most prominently, the works of Barker (1968) and 
two of his colleagues, Kounin (1977) and Gump (1967), focused atten- 
tion on factors beyond the teacher-student dyad. In terms of requi- 
site methodology. Barker (1968), and more recently, Bronfenbrenrier 
(1976), Doyle (1977, 1979a, 1979b), Charlesworth (1976), and Rhodes 

(1978), among others, discussed procedures and processes whereby eco- 
logical research may be conducted. 

Based on review of the above work and preliminary investigations 
undertaken by the Ecological Perspectives staff, the Verification In- 
quiry was designed to incorporate and test the following parameters 
of an ecological view of classroom-based teaching and learning. 

1« An ecological theory of teaching is meant to connote theory 
that is grounded in the multiple realities of everyday classroom liTe 
as it occurs in a variety of natural settings and is perceived by a 
variety of participants . Thus, given a particular classroom setting, 
the theory must be meaningful for teachers and others involved with 
day-to-day life in that setting. The power of such theory rests with 
its capability to provide a variety of perspectives useful for analy- 
sis of the ecology of classrooms,, taking into consideration the mul- 
tiple elements of classroom interaction and how these interrelate. 
Further, analysis using perspectives of the theory should provide a 
teacher with information useful for planning, monitoring, and evalua- 
ting instruction information which is not included in or provided 
by traditional theories of teaching. * 

In order to tap these multiple factors, the following premises 
for development of an ecological theory seem appropriate: 

• First, the forum for conduct of ecological research is the 
natural environment . This focus primarily is on the class- 
room and al igns with what Bronfenbrenner (1976) calls "eco- 
logically valid" research. By this he means research that 
is conducted in settings that occur in the culture or sub- 
culture for other than research purposes. Such research 
maintains the ecological integrity of the setting while con- 
ducting the research. In addition, the data-collection meth- 
odologies do not alter the natural behavior of individuals 

in that setting, or alter it to the smallest degree possible, 
to ensure the internal validity of the research. For a furth- 
er treatment of this premise see Tikunoff and Ward (1978). 

• Second, the fpcus of ecological data collection yd analysis 
in this natural environment is on environment-behavior rela- 
tionships^ As Doyle points out, ecological analysis requires • 
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a two-stage process: (a) defining the dimensions of the en- 
vironment, in this case the classroom; and (b) identifying 
teacher and student strategies that are successful and not 
successful in that environment. Embedded in this dimension 
is the notion of a third facet of environment-behavior rela- 
tionships, reciprocal causality. 

• Third, ecological research is concerned with the functional 
value or adaptive significance o1>behaviors in an environ^ 
ment . Among these are those mecfiational behaviors students 
use to "navigate" or perform within classroom environments 
(Doyle, 1979a). Such a view of classrooms, which focuses on 
adaptive behaviors in conjunction with the reciprocal anal- 
ysis of environment-behavior relationships, can provide a 
systemic view of ^lassroom life. If the ecological theory 
is to be useful to teachers, it will have to provide infor- 
mation that shows how students function, given changes in 
elements within* the classroom environment. 

2. Development of an Ecological Theory, of Teaching requires a ^ 
multidisciplinary approach. Thus, theory is grounded in classroom 1 
practice, while, at the same time, it is infused with knowledge from 
multiple disciplines^ For purposes of the Verification Inquiry, three 
perspectives from different disciplines have been applied. These are: 
(1) the activity .structure perspective taken from the field of sociol- 
ogy, particularly the work of Bossert (1979), Dreeben (1967), and 
Bidwell (1972); (2) the student participation perspective, building , 
from -the work of sociol inguists such as Philips (1972) and Mehan 
(1979); and (3) students' cognitive understandings relative to vari- 
ous aspects of schooling, building from the work of cognitive psy- 
chologists and sociologists such as DeSoto (1979), Weiner (1979), 
Damon (1977), Furth (1978), and Hoffman (1977). Each of these is 
discussed further later in this report as they apply to the specific 
research findings reported herein. 

3. In addition to developing the proposed Ecological Theory of 
Teaching, it is necessary to devise ways of implementing its operation 
in classrooms and schools . Traditionally, this function has been seen 
as one of translation or adaptation from research- into practice. "How- 
ever, findings from the Interactive Research and Development on teach- 
ing (IR&DT) study conducted by Tikunoff, Ward, and Griffin (1979), sug 
gest ways whereby implementation of the theory might be facilitated'by 
the manner in which the research is conducted. Among these are: 

• To understand classroom teaching-learning ecologically, ^t 
is more productive to inquire into these aspects with the 
teacher ." This partnership serves to provide information 
which is not otherwise available, such as (a) a teacher's * 
intent, Its embodied in the selection and utilization of 
curriculum and instructional materials, and (b) a teacher's' 
expectations for student behavior. Jackson's (1968) term 
"observant participators" describes well how the teacher 

- participates in this enterprise. 



• Understanding classroom teaching-learning ecological 1y is 
both more productive and more complete when (a) individual 
classrooms are observed for full days at a time across time 
(in contrast to isolated, drop-in observations), and (b) all 
classrooms at a given school are Involved In observation * 
The first condition ensures that an isolated, observed event 
is not unusual and gives additional perspectives of that 
event Mn relation to what else goes on at other times during 
the day or week or across a month or year. The second pro- 
vides for observation of the whole school as a social system 
and allows the analyst to begin to separate "school-wide ef- 
fects" from "classroom effects," To understand the ecological 

impact of schooling for a given student, it is necessary tq 
understand not only each of the social-instructional class- 
room systems through which the student will matriculate, but 
how these are orchestrated into the "whole" experience. This 
can be done best when an entire school is involved, 

• Participation of teachers in conducting the research adds both 
to defining constructs and to considering the usefulness of " 
the constructs to classroom teachers . In some instances in 
the Verification Inquiry, constructs taken from fields of in- 

^ quiry unusual to education, such as the three listed above, 
were given concrete classroom-based definitions based on the 
form(s) in which they were observed in classrooms and the lan- 
guage (terms*) teachers used to describe those events. In 
other instances, "research" terms were explained in more de- 
tail to the teachers. In a sense, this represented the de- 
velopment of a working lexicon between teachers and research- 
ers not unlike the process reported by Smith and Geoffrey 
(1968), In addition, the ability of teachers to utilize the 
constructs in order to analyze events in their own classrooms, 
and to plan instructional events to achieve the predetermined 
goals inherent in the events, lent credence to their inclusion 
in the emerging theory, 

• The nature of reciprocity in the ways teachers and research- 
ers work greatly contributes to the success of the research , 
Rist (1970) used the term "reciprosity" to describe how he 
behaved as a nonparticipant observer in classrooms while con- 
ducting his research. Like Rist, reciprocity during the Ver- 
ification Inquiry has included project researchers offering 
technical assistance in curriculum matters, lending instruc- 
tional materials, working with individual students in instruc- 
tion in the classroom, and offering workshops for all the 
teachers in particular instructional strategies. In return, 
teachers have offered their classrooms as data sources, but, 
additionally, have given generously of their recess and lunch- 
time to^clarify behavior for the observers, and have partici- 
pated wholeheartedly in the research enterprise, placing great 
trust in the researchers. 

Within the above framework, the Verification Inquiry was conduct- 
ed as an in-depth case study in a single elementary school nominated 
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by several educational constituent groups as a successful school. As 
noted above, the purposes of the Inquiry were to develop an ecological 
theory of teaching that builds upon the three perspectives listed 
above, develop research methods appropriate to such ecological inqui- 
ry, and develop strategies for improving teaching and learning using 
the ecological perspectives. More specifically, the Inquiry sought 
to answer the following sets of questions: 

1. What activity structures are utilized in elementary school 
classrooms? In a single successful elementary school, what 
differences, %f any, occur in the structures that are uti- 
lized at various grade levels (K-6)? Are activity struc- 
tures and teacher behaviors* interrelated? If so, in what 
ways? What effect(s) do activity structure characteristics 
have upon the ways students behave successfully in class- 
rooms? How do these latter requirements relate to school- 
level goals and expectations? 

2. What are teacher expectations for student performance as 
represented in the~teacher's perceptions of an ideal stu- 
dent in a single, successful elementary school? 

3. What rules systems are established in the classrooms in a 
single successful elementary school? Are these rules con- 
sistent with teacher expectations, activity structure de- 
mands, school goals? 

4. What are students 1 perceptions of classroom rules and teach- 
er authority in a successful elementary school? What are 
the implications of these perceptions for successful class- 
room practice? 

5* When instructional events are studied from the ecological 
perspectives, what relationships appear to produce more 
successful outcomes for students? 

The findings reported in this volume focus on Question 3. The 
chapters that follow provide, first, an overview of the sample and 
methodology, a comparison of the rules found in the 11 classrooms at 
Central School, a discussion of the nature of the rules, and conclu- 
sions regarding the findings. In their entirety, these rules and the 
accompanying discussion provide a guide to the student participation 
requirements at Central School. 

The rules analysis responds to several concerns of the Ecological 
Perspectives for Successful Schooling Practice agenda. First, rules 
provide vital information about the participation requirements teach- 
ers demand in their classrooms. Many researchers have stressed the 
salience of the nonacademic aspects of school, including the rules 
and norms. This point has been underscored by Parsons (1959), Dreeban 
(1968), Jackson (1968), and Bidwell (1 972) . Bidwel 1 suggested that; , 
schooling has two major socialization aspects: the process of tech- 
nical socialization, or students 1 academic performance, and moral 
socialization acquiring "values and goals for conduct," learning 
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and becoming "responsive to moral rules norms," and gaining "a view 
of the social world as a moral order" the social foci of the in- 
structional-social system (1 972, p. I), 

Rules in an elementary school are the explicit part of the so- 
cialization process, and a study of these rules will help clarify the 
socialization goals of the school/ Rules also define the requirements 
for successful participation in the day-to-day activities of the class- 
room. In order to know how to write in a journal, obtain permission 
to use the bathroom, participate in snacktime, or talk to the teacher 
during a test, a student must master and employ a .series of rules. 
Failure to use the pertinent rule may result in censure from the teach- 
er or other students and perhaps in failure on an academic or social 
task. Analysis of the rules operating in a given classroom allows us 
to determine the boundaries and limits of successful participation in 
that classroom. Without a knowledge of classroom rules, it is impos- 
sible to determine what is appropriate behavior in any classroom sit- 
uation, 

A second reason for analyzing rule systems comes from previous 
research conducted by the Far West Laboratory research team. Tiku- 
noff and Ward (1978) conducted a naturalistic study of the initia- 
tion of students into three classroom social systems. The purpose 
of this investigation was to answer the following question: "How 
do teachers establish the instructional system for their class- 
rooms and how do they socialize their students into that system?" 
(p. 2). This question emerged from col laboration with teachers who 
had participated in a previous study conducted by the Far West Labor- 
atory research team (Tikunoff, Ward, Dunbar & Lash, 1978). These 
teachers expressed the belief that an answer to this question would 
be extremely valuable to other teachers, especially new teachers who 
are unf ami 1 i ar with how institutional systems become operational. 

The final purpose for the rules analysis arose at a profession- 
al development meeting involving the school and EPSSP staff. During 
the course of this meeting, several teachers expressed an interest 
in analyzing the rules which regulate student behavior in their own 
classrooms as well as the classrooms of their colleagues. There was 
a common desire to compare all the classrooms 1n terms of the vari- 
ous rules which were put into operation. It was felt that these com- 
parisons would lead to an understanding of students 1 experiences as 
they advanced through the grades at Central School. Moreover, the 
fact that an entire elementary school was being studied provided a 
unique chaace to pursue one of the recommendations which emerged from 
the previous study. Tikunoff and Ward (1978) urged educational re- 
searchers to pay more attention "to the amount of consonance or dis- 
sonance that exists among the systems in which an elementary student 
is placed over a period of several years" (p. 71). 
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CHAPTER TWO 



SAMPLE, METHODOLOGY, AND DATA ANALYSIS 



This chapter briefly discusses the sample and* the methodoloqy 
and data analysis procedures used in the rules analysis. A more de- 
tailed discussion may be found in Volume I. 

Sample 



The Verification Inquiry was conducted in a semi rural , suburban 
area on the outskirts of a large metropolitan center. This area un- 
derwent rapid growth during the last two decades. While a large por- 
tion of the work force now commutes into the central metropolis, the 
numerous feed milTs that remain remind the visitor that agriculture 
still plays a significant role in the area's economy. 

Central School-is one of seven elementary schools in a school 
district serving approximately half the suburban area. The popula- 
tion was largely white and middle class. At the. time of the study, 
fewer than four percent of the students at Central School belonged 
to minority groups. The school was selected for study because of its 
reputation as an "innovati ve" and "successful" school, based on the 
nominations of state, county, and other educational experts. 

The students at Central School demonstrated above-average per- 
formance on standardized achievement measures. The grade-equivalent 
scores 1 .for Spring 1979 showed that, on average, third-graders had a 



1 The use of grade-equivalent scores reflects 0 the reporting prefer- 
ence of the district, not the authors. These kinds of scores are 
commonly misinterpreted and, therefore, their use is ill-advised. 
In the example above, the third-grade score of 4.3 on reading should 
not be interpreted to mean that third-graders were performing at a 
level slightly above that of the average fourth-grader. This com- 
parison cannot be made since the content of a fourth-grade reading 
test .would be different from that of a third-grade reading test. 
It is possible that if the Central School third-graders took a 
fourth-grade reading test, their scores would be below 4.0. What 
the score of 4.3 does indicate is, that, relative to the average 
third-grader in the state (or nation) taking a test with third- 
grade content, the average third-grader at Central School scored 
better. 



grade-equivalent score of 4.3 on Reading and 4.4 on Math. Similarly, 
fifth-graders had an average score of 6.4 on Reading and 5.8 on Math. 
Relative to other elementary schools in the district, Central School 
achievement performance was at the median. 

The median age of the 11 teachers who participated in the study 
at Central School was 38; most were between 33 and 40 years of age. 
The median number of years of teaching experience in this gr^up was 14, 
and all of the teachers. had had at least 10 years of experience with 
the exception of Teacher N.< The average length of time each had been 
teaching at Central was 9 years. 

Further information regarding the site and sample may be found 
in Volume I of the Verification Inquiry. A discussion of the metho- 
dology employed in the rules analysis portion of the inquiry follows. * 



Methodology: Data Collection 

The data collection and analysis procedures used to collect the 
data reported in this volume were naturalistic and descriptive, and 
have been employed by the EPSSP staff in several other studies. The 
general principles of this methodology are outlined in Volume I. The 
discussion that follows is limited to the procedures used in the rules 
analysis. 

The most important data source for the study of rules was narra- 
tive descriptions generated during the first four days of school (Ju- 
ly 25, 1979 to July 28, 1979). (Central was a year-round school and 
began its year in late July.) Each classroom was observed for the 
full school day. Observers arrived at Central before the school day 
began and continued observing until classes were dismissed. Obser- 
vation continued during all instructional periods; observers took 
breaks or chatted informally with teachers during scheduled recess 
and lunch periods. Each observer remained in the same class for the 
four days of observation. Additional single days of observation also 
were conducted during week 2 and week. 6 of the school year. 

While in the classroom, the observers took field notes on activ- 
ities occurring, including all teacher verbalizations serving to es- 
tablish classroom rules, to sanction student behavior, or to evaluate 
student work. Observers recorded these comments verbatim and noted 
whether they were directed to an individual student, to a group of 
Students, or to the entire class. Examples of rule-def ininq remarks 
include "John, stop that! 11 , "Everybody listen while Kate is talking!", 
"Jim, that's a great diorama," or "Now, I want you to raise your hands 
before you §ive the answer." At the end of each observation day, the 
observers used their notes to dictate narrative descriptions. 

The primary data set consisted of four narrative descriptions for 
each teacher from the beqinninq of the school year, each description 
containing 15 and 30 pages, and two follow-up descriptions. These 
latter narratives wfere hot as detailed as those prepared during days 
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1 to 4, Rather, notes were made regarding new rules that were en- 
forced or old rules that still were being applied. 



Methodology: Data Analysis 



Three types of analyses were conducted. First, the rules for 
each classroom we're identified, then they were classified. Finally, 
cross-classroom comparisons were made. These procedures are de- 
scribed below. 

Identification of Rules in Each Classroom 

The first step of data analysis involved the identification of 
the rules that were established at the- beqi nning of the school year 
in each classroom. Both teachers and researchers participated inde- 
pendently in this task. The collaborating teachers were asked to 
read through their own descriptive narratives and to code all the 
rgles, both explicit and implicit, that were introduced. Each teach- 
er was presented with a set of "Instructions for Coding Classroom 
Rules." These instructions explained their task and are reproduced 
in Appendix A, These instructions contained the following definition 
of a rule: 

A classroom rule is a general , normative guideline which' 
specifies the kinds of behavior for which students can be 
punished or rewarded. 

The teachers listed rules that appeared in the protocols for their 
respective classrooms. For each rule the teachers were instructed 
to; 1) Assign a number to indicate the order in which each rule 
appeared in the narrative; 2) Note the day it first appeared as well 
as the page in the narrative where its introduction was described; 
3) Provide a descriptive label for the rule; and 4) Formulate a 
brief description of the content of the rule. 

At the same time, three senior EPSSP investigators studied the 
narratives and coded rules using similar guidelines. Two coders each 
analyzed the narrative for four different classrooms while the third 
analyst coded the data for the remaining three classrooms. Thus each 
set of data was analyzed by one member of the research team. 

The teachers and investigators then met together in pairs and 
compared the rules each had identified. Any discrepancies were dis- 
cussed and resolved. A list of rules for each classroom emerged from 
this collaborative process. ° t 



Classification of Rules 



The next step in data analysis involved the classification of 
the rules on each of the' lists, using the seven categories previously 



identified by Tikunoff and Ward (1978). Two graduate research interns 
did the initial coding of the Central School rules. The seven cate- 
gories used are: 

1) procedural rules , or norms that define, describe, or 
delimit the students 1 behavior in other than specifi- 
cally instructional situations. These rules are con- 
cerned primarily with classroom management, scheduling, 
movement in and out of the classroom, and use of mater- 
ials; 

2) academic rules , or norms that define, describe, or 
delimit the students 1 behavior in instructional situa- 
tions; • 

3) talking and noise rules , the boundaries the teacher 
sets on talk in the classroom as well as other sanc- 
tionable noises; 



4) mobility rules , restrictions placed on the students 1 
physical movement in the classroom; 

5) ethical rules , or norms referring to students 1 rights 
or responsibilities; 

6) school -imposed rul es , or formal rules enforced as part 
of school or district policy; and 0 

7) miscellaneous rules , a residual category of teacher 
concerns for which students were sanctioned * distinct 
from the above categories. 

Two graduate research interns did the inftial coding of the Cen- 
tral School rules. Their average rate of agreement on the categor- 
ies in which the rules should be placed was 70 percent. A senior 
member of the research staff also coded the seven classes in which 
there was less than 75 percent agreement between the coders. Most 
of the disagreements reflected a lack of familiarity with the cate- 
gories and were easily resolved following a careful inspection of the 
guidelines and examples given in the instructions. However, there 
were a few rules that were difficult to classify because they spanned 
more than one category. For example, the following rule covers both 
academic and procedural events:' "If you don't know how to do some- 
thing, ask a first grader." Similarly, some rules seemed to suggest 
more than ope category, e.g., "May get a drink without asking.' 1 Here, 
one coder responded to the mobility aspect of getting a drink, wfcile 
the other coder perceived rt js a procedural rule. In many cases it 
was difficult to distinguish mobility rules from procedural rules. 
It was decided to classify some of these ambiguous cases as miscel- 
laneous rules. 
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Consonance of Rules Across Classrooms 



After the rules had been placed into one of the seven categories, 
charts of the rules in each category were compiled. These compila- 
tions are reported in Appendix B. 

These charts were presented then to the faculty as a whole dur- 
ing an all-day meeting devoted to the rules analysis. The teachers 
discussed the charts and made a few changes in the classification 
of certain rules. In addition, several rules introduced after the 
first four days were added. 

The teachers' modifications were used to revise the rule lists 
for each of the classrooms as well as the charts that compared the 
classrooms within each of the seven categories of rules. 

After agreement had been reached relative to the categorization 
of all the rules in each classroom, each category (except the miscel- 
laneous rules) was examined carefully to identify subcategories of 
rules. " These subcategories were derived by the EPSSP staff. They 
are summarized in Table 2.1. 

Chapter Three discusses the findings of the rules analysis. 
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Table 2.1 

Central School Rule Categories and Subcategories 



CATEGORY 


1 

SUBCATEGORY 

1 


Procedural 


■ 

Use and disposal of materials 

Appropriate time and procedures for entering and leavinq 
the classroom 

Use of chairs 

"Child of the Day" procedures 

Class meeting procedures participation in activities 

Participation in activities 

Clean-up activity regulations 

Eatinq and drinkinq in the classroon guidelines 




Atademic 

t 

[- 

! 

i 


Students' behavior during worktime 

Students' behavior when thev finfsh assigned work 

Students' behavior as they prepare to work 

Procedure to use to interact with teacher 

Test-takinq procedures 

Small-qrouD behavior 


! TalHnq 

i 

! and 

I *" 
; Noise 

\ 
i 


Talking durinq academic pe r iods 

Talkinq durfnq nonacade^c periods ^ 
Talkinq rules generally in force 

Teache r -student interactions, e.q., when to ta^ to teacher 


Mobility 

i 
i 
| 


No^al movement about c.lass r oon 

Movement on certain, specialised equipnent - 

Restrictions on physical contact between students 


1 

j Ethical 
1 

1 " 

I 
1 


Courtesy amonq students 

Respect for teacher 

Conflict resolution, or prevention 


1 

School- 

| Imposed 

i 


Students' behavior durinq recess ~ o 

Students' behavior between their time of arrival -at school 
and the time that formal classes beqin 

General courtesy guidelines 

Need for adult supervision • 

Parent responsibilities ' 


1 

Miscel- 
laneous 


(Not subcateqori2ed) 



CHAPTER THREE 



FINDINGS 



This chapter presents the findings of a rules analysis of en- 
fprced or implied rules and regulations concerning student performance 
and behavior in 11 classrooms at Central Elementary School, As noted 
earlier, the data were collected during the first four days of the 
1979/1980 school year in classes comprising learning levels ranging 
from kindergarten to sixth grade. Two follow-up observations also 
were conducted. 

The results of the rules analysis are- presented fi rst. These da- 
ta provide an overview of the kinds of rulfes employed in all 11 class- 
rooms, and a comparison of rule-settinq practices therein. 

The rules are classified into the seven categories or domains 
listed in Chapter Two. A brief statement of the general findings in 
each of the seven major categories is then followed by an examination 
of their subcategories. The order in which the seven major categories 
of rules appear, followed by their appropriate subcategories, is as 
follows: (!) procedural; (2) academic; (3) talking and noise; (4) mo- 
bility; (5) ethical; (6) school -imposed; and (7) miscellaneous. Pri- 
mary emphasis is given to a delineation of the findings in each sub- 
category, including a description of the rules in each, notation of 
the rules common among teachers, and discussion of rules idiosyncrat- 
ic to individual classrooms. 



Cross-Class Analysis 



Table 3.1 presents the total number of rules by category for 
each of the 11 classrooms observed at Central Elementary School. The 
organization of the table reflects the progression from kindergarten 
through sixth grade. The last two teacher columns provide information 
about the rules operating in the two special education classrooms at 
Central (V and W). _ 

The data reported in the bottom row of the table (labeled "To- 
tal 0 ) indicate that there was considerable variation in the number 
of rules identified in the classrooms. The range was from 70 rules 
» (Classroom N) to 31 rules (Classroom U). The mean number of rjjles for 
the entire school was 47.8, and the median was 43. 

The total number of rules in each classroom also indicates that 
there was a relationship between grade level and number of rules. In 
grades K~3 (Classrooms M, N, and S) the average number of rules was 58. 
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Tablfe 3.1 

Cross-Class Rules Analysis: 
Total Number of Rules by Category and Teacher 



RULE 
CATEGORY 


TEACHER/GRADE 


M 
K-1 


N 

K-1 


S 
2 


P 
4 


0 

3-4 


R 
4 


Q 
5 


T 

5-6 


U 

5-6 


V 

1-6 


W 

1-6 


Procedural 


32 , 


27 


13 


15 


10 




13 


11 


6 


6 


18 


Academic 


9 


14 


8 


11 


16 


16 


13 


18 


13 


12 


"H 


Talking & Noise 


2 


6 


5 


2 


3 


7 


5 


11 


3 > 


5 , 


3 


Mobility 5 " 


8 


6 


3 


2 


0 


2 


1 

« 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Ethical 


0 » 


5 


2 


2 


2. 


4 


3 


0 


3 


7 


7 


Miscellaneous 


4 


7 


6 


4 


1 


' 3 


1 


1 


3 

! 


13 


3 


School-Imposed 


7 


5 


5 


7 


4 


9 


3 


6 


2 


9 


4 


























TOTAL " 


62 


70 


42 


1 43 
1 


36 




39 


48 

1 


31 

1 


54 


43 



♦Special education class 



In contrast, the average was 39 for the fifth- and sixth-grade class- 
rooms (Q, T, and U), The number of rules in the two spfecial educa.- * 
tion classrooms was near the mean for the school (Classroom V, 54, 
and Classroom W, 43). 

Several patterns within each of the domains are noteworthy. In 
all classrooms, procedural ^nd academic rules predominated. In addi- 
tion, procedural rules received more emphasis, at least in terms of 
frequency, in the K-1 classrooms (M and N) than in the other class- 
rooms. At the beglnninq of the school year, Teachers M and N intro- 
duced 32 and 27 procedural rules respectively. In contrast, the other 
nine teachers introduced fewer procedural rules. For these nine class- 
rooms the median number of rules classified as procedural was 13, with 
a high of 18 and a low of 8, 

Within the mobility category, Teachers M and N also introduced 
more mobility rules (8 and 6 respectively) than teachers in grades 
3-6 who 1 -had no more than 2 mobility rules. 



t? - A different pattern was evident within the ethical domain. In 
most of the classrooms only a few ethical rules were identified dur- 
ing the analysis of the narrative descriptions. However, in the two 
special education classrooms (V and W), seven ruTes were classified 
as ethical. It is not clear why more ethical- rules, were established 
in these classes, but the need to Establish students 1 respect for one 
another may have influenced the types of rules that were applied. 

Finally, it 'Should be noted that in. the upper grades the academ- 
ic domain accounted .for a greater portion of the rules* -than at the 
lower grades. -Across grades K-2 (Classrooms M, N, and S) 31 of the 
174 rules (17.8 percent) were classified as academic. In grades 3-4 
(Classrooms P, 0, v and R), the academic domain accounted for 31.4 
percent of the rules (43 of 137), wh'ile in grades 5-6 (Classrooms Q, 
T, and U), the corresponding percentage was 37.3 (44 of 118). Thus 
there was a linear relationship between grade level and proportion 
of rules focusing on academic concerns. As students proceeded 
through Central School they appeared to encounter rule* systems with 
a heavier academic focus. This is consistent with the findings re- 
ported later that the general student role demands remained fairly 
constant across classes' at Central School. Hence -students would be 
expected to need less enforcement of/procedural rules 'as, they grew 
older,* al lowing more attention to other norms of behavior. _ 

, In sum, Table 3.1 suggests several trends in the numbers and 
categories of classroom rules at Central School. There was an in- 
verse^ relationship between grade level and total number of rules; 
that is, the rule lists in the upper grades contained fewer rules 
than the rule lists in the lower grades. At all grade levels, most 
of the rules were classified as either academic or procedural. There 
was a greater emphasis on academic rules in the upper grades. 

\ 

Analysis of Rules Within Categories , 

Having provided an initial cross-class, analysis of the total num 
ber of rules in each category at Central School, we turn now 'to analy 
sis of the types of rules in each of the seven rule categories. Re- 
sults are reported in terms of the following questions: What are the 
subcategories of rules- in each domain? what do these Mes suggest, 
about the student role in the various classrooms? and,- which rules 
were widespread across classes and which were idiosyncratic? 

As discussed earlier in the data analysis section, the subcate- 
gories were formed hy grouping rules that were similar in meaning or 
purpose. When a rule could not be matched with a previously identi- 
fied rule, it was added to the list of rules for a' particular major 
category. The result was* a set of different subcategories of rules 
for each of the seven rule categories. 

It should be noted that the results to be reported may under- ■ 
estimate the extent to which there was overlap in the rule systems 
operating in the 11 classrooms at Central School. As was described 



earlier, a rule was not coded as a rule unless one of the following 
was evident: (1) The teacher stated the rule; (2) The teacher sanc^ 
tioned students in relation to specific behavior so that it was easy 
to label the rule that v^s being violated; or (3) At the verification 
analysis session, the teacher added a rule that he or she believed was 
in operation and important to understanding his or her instructional- 
social system. Because of this operational procedure, the absence of 
a rule for a particular teacher may not mean that this particular rule 
was not applied in that classroom. 3 A rule may not have surfaced dur- 
ing the beginning of school observations because the teacher did not 
state" it publicly or no violation of the rule occurred. In addition, 
some teachers foay have haH rules in their classrooms which .they did 
not communicate explicitly because they felt the students were total- 
ly familiar with them. Other teachers, especially in the lower grades, 
may have decided that it was important to explain rules as explicitly 
as possible and thus had higher numbers of coded rules than other 
teachers. „ 

Appendix B presents the rule lists for each of the seven cate- 
gories of rules. In these figures, the rules are grouped, first, ac- 
cording to category and, second, according to subcategory. The sub- 
categories are arranged in accord with the number of rules in each; 
subcategories with the most rules are listed first. Within each sub- , 
category, the rules are arranged in accord with the number of teach- 
ers who applied the rule; thus rules shared by a large number of 
teachers are listed first, and idiosyncratic rules are listed last. 
In all, 271 different rules were identified and placed on the lists. 

Procedural Rules 

Of the 271 rules that were introduced during the beginning of 
the school year at Central School, 85 were classified as procedural 
In other words, roughly one-third of the rules Identified at Central 
School placed demands on student behavior that were not" specif ical ly 
instructional. Examination of these 85 rules revealed they fell into 
8 subcategories. These subcategories are presented in Appendix B (Fig- 
ures 1 to 8) and are discussed irtthe following paragraphs. / 

Material Use . The largest subcategory of procedural rules cetfi- 
tained rules defining the proper use of materials; 23 rules are'in 
this subcategory (see Appendix B, Figure 1). Ten of the 11 teachers 
had rules in this subcategory; Teacher U was the only exception. 

The most common rule, shared by six teachers, instructed stu- 
dents to place their personal belongings in their cubbies or, less 
often, in their desks. This rule was nearly uniform in the six 
classes;- for example, "Keep all your materials in your cubby," and 
"Personal belongings are supposed to be kept in desk or cubby." Per- 
sonal property was the topic of two ruljes mentioned in five classes. 
These concerned storage of coats and lunches. 'Lunches and coats were 
generally to be put in cubbies. One other rule was mentioned five 
times. It concerned distribution and proper use of school-supplied 
materials, such as crayons and pencils. The only other procedural 
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rule operative 1n more-than one class also concerned lunches. In 
this case the placement of empty lunch boxes was designated. Thus 
the most common rules in this subcategory regulated the use of per- 
sonal possessions; in particular, those possessions students brought 
to school, such as lunches and coats. 

The remaining 18 rules under the materials use subcategory were 
idiosyncratic; that is, only one teacher mentioned a particular rule. 
While the more common rules generally dealt with personal belongings, 
these idiosycratic rules dealt with school property and supplies, such 
as the tower in the kindergarten, pencils, books, balls, and glue. 

Leaving and Entering the Room . The second largest subcategory 
of procedural rules focused on procedures for entering and leaving 
the classrooms (see Appendix B, Figure 2). Eight of the 11 teachers 
stated rules governing student movement in and out of the room* 

Thelftost* common rule, which was employed in five classrooms, de- 
fined use of the bathrooms. For example, Teacher M stated, "Only one 
person at a time may use the bathroom," and Teacher S said, "Pupils 
may go to the bathroom without asking." 

Four classrooms had a rule governing students 1 dismissal from the 
classroom. Teacher P stipulated that 'students were "not to leave un- 
til dismissed by the teacher." Teacher V's rule was similar, "Stu- 
dents shouldn't leave the classroom without the teacher's permission." 

. Other rules in force in more than one class involved lining up 
outside the class before entering and proper decorum when entering 
the class. These rules were found only i{i the first two grades. An- 
other rule, applied by two teachers, regulated movement from one class 
room to another. Finally, the €wo special education teachers had a • 
rule requiring students to arrive at class on time. 

There were six idiosyncratic rules in this subcategory. Four of 
them involved behavior in the classes of Teacher M and Teacher N. 
These rules concerned specific features of bathroom use and lining up 
procedures. * * 

Use of Chairs . Teachers at Central School had 12 rules defining 
proper use of chairs and the governance of sitting (see Appendix B, 
Figure 3). The most common rule defined what students should^do with 
chairs when they were not in use. For example, Teacher S tolcl sty- 
dents to "tuck in your chair," while Teacher 0 stated that "chairs 
should be stacked after school." Two other rules regulated students 1 
access to "special" chairs: rocking chairs (Teachers M, S, and W) 
and "black" chairs (Teachers U and T). 

* ■ . ' - " '■ 

Five teachers employed rules regarding seating during films. In 

general, students were required to sit on the floor for the films, as 
the movies were screened in the center of the clusters ••'here there 
were no chairs. Teacher U allpwed students to use chairs under spe- 
cial circumstances. 



Child of the Day . Nine rules governed the child of the day pro- , 
gram in the classes of Teachers M and N (see Appendix B, Figure 4). 
These rules explained how the child of the day was selected in each 
room and listed the duties, or privileges, of the chosen student. 

Class Meeting , Most teachers at Central School held class meet- 
ings and a number of procedural rules governed the conduct of these 
meetinqs (see Appendix B, Figure 5). Perhaps because each class had 
different needs during the meetings and different procedures for their 
conduct, most of these rules were idiosyncratic. 

Participation . Eight rules, all idiosyncratic, governed when and 
how students were to participate in class activities (see Appendix B, 
Figure 6). These rules included how to talk to the teacher at .certain 
times ftC^for certain reasons, explained that one's initials on the 
board meant a penalty, an^ outlined the procedures for playing games 
in Teacher W's room. 

Cleanup . Rules governing cleanup were present in all classrooms 
but one, that of Teacher U (see Appendix B, Figure 7). All teachers 
but the fifth- and sixth-grade teachers (Teachers Q, T, and U) insist- 
ed that students clean up their own materials. This was the most com- 
mon procedural rule across all classrooms. In kindergarten, Teacher 
M expected her pupils to "clean up your stuff," while in fourth grade 
Teacher R told her students to "clean off desks at [the] end of read- 
ing period. [At the end] of [the day], check all areas, put things 
in desk ..." A second clean-up rule extended clean-up. responsibility 
from one's own desk and wofk area to the whole classroom. Five teach- 
ers imposed this rule. Teacher S said, "See if other cleanup is need- 
ed and do it"; Teacher 0 stated, "Children should pick up books and 
arrange them neatly on shelves." Another rule, held by four teachers, 
stated that students should keep their desks neat and clean, and that 
they should not mark on them. 

, Three cleanup, rules were idiosyncratic, again, present only in 
the classes of Teachers M and N. In fact, these rules might be con- 
sidered subrules of those just discussed, as they were specific about 
-when to clean up or where to put waste material. 

^ Snacks . The final procedural subcategory regulated snacks (see 
Appendix B, Figure 8). Although therg were only six such rules list- 
ed, they were present in every class but Teachers O's, U's, and Vs. 
The most common of these rules stated when students might obtain a 
tfrtnk of water. Five teachers had such regulations. Teacher S's 
statemfent that students* "may get a drink without asking" was typical, 
although two teachers cited certain times when students were not to 
visit the drinking fountain. 

The remaining rules in this subcategory governed the formal tak- 
ing of snacks; that is* food eaten at recess time that was provided 
either by the school or by the students. These rules defined the 
place to eat the food, the time, and, for Teachers M ind N, addition- 
al regulations that seemed to be suggested by special management re- 
quirements intrinsic to classrooms containing younger students (first 
grade and kindergarten). 



Summary , These subcategories were discussed in an order deter- 
mined by the number of rules in each subcategory. The order does not 
imply order of importance; for example, as noted above, the most wide- 
spread procedural rule concerned cleanup and was contained in a sub- 
category with few cross-class rules and few idiosyncratic -rules. The 
largest subcategory, use of materials, had a few widespread rules and 
many idiosyncratic regulations. This suggests that, while the teachers 
had consensus on rules for cleanup, many procedures for using materials 
reflected special conditions and needs of individual teachers. 

Similarly we found consensus on regulation of some aspects of 
chair use, the number of students in a bathroom at one time, obtaining 
a drink of water, and eating snacks. On the other hand, rules for par- 
ticipation in class meetings, while common across classes, suggested 
no consensus, but reflected the idiosyncratic nature of these meetings 
in e^fi classroom. 

Of the 85 procedural rules indentified at Central School, only 12 
were introduced in 5 or more of the classrooms. As already noted, the 
most commonplace, introduced in eight rooms, concerned cleaning up 
one's own materials. Two other rules were introduced in 6 classrooms; 
the rules regulating use of cubbies and chairs. Like the clean-up 
rule, these two rules tended to be present in the lower grades^J?ut 
absent in the upper grades. This suggests that the upper-grade teach- 
ers may have felt that these rules were understood, or that students 
adhered to these rules with no need for monitoring by the teacher. 

Nine other rules appeared in 5 of the 11-rule lists. Several of 
these rules* resembled the two rules discussed in the previous para- 
graph in that they dealt with the issue of where materials should be 
kept in the classroom; for example, specifying where coats belonged 
and describing the appropriate placement of chairs in the classroom. 
Other widely adopted rules focused on seating arrangements at various ^, 
times of the day; for example, how and where students were supposed 
to sit during movies, or seating arrangements during, other activities. 

It should be noted that 46 procedural rules were idiosyncratic to 
particular classrooms. Most of these unique rules were Tntroduced by 
either Teacher M, N, or W. f This is not surprising since, as was re- -~ 
ported in Table 3. 1, these three teachers had the largest number of 
procedural rules (M, 32; N,~27; and W, 18). Of the 46 idiosyncratic" 
procedural rules, Teacher M introduced 15; Teacher N; 11; and Teacher 
W, 8. Thus the two K-l classrooms accounted for 26 of the 46 idio- 
syncratic procedural rules. As noted above, many of the idiosyncratic 
rules governed unique activities, such as Teacher M*s list of rules 
for the "Child of the Day." Similarly, 4 of the 8 1d1osyncratic*rules 
introduced by Teacher W provided guidelines for activities which did 
not occur in other classrooms ("sharing goods" and "games day"). ^ 

In general, within all procedural subcategories, the kindergarten 
and first-grade teachers, Teachers M and N, provided specific detail, 
while more general principles sufficed in the* higher grades. For ex- 
ample, in the fifth grade, Teacher Q 's only clean-up rule required 
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students to "put their books away when they were through with them." 
In contrast, Teachers M and N had five clean-up rules, Including de- 
tails not noted by other teachers: "When bell rings, clean up"; 
"Children place cups in the sink when done"; and "All disposables 
are to be thrown in garbage." Except for rules about books, specific 
rules about what to put where and when were found only in these two 
classes* 

The results of the student participation data collected at Cen- 
tral suggest several implications for student behavior based on the 
procedural rules* Students at Central School needed to be aware of 
a large number of procedural rules, especially in the K-l cluster of 
Teachers M and N. Approximately one-third of the rules at Central 
were procedural and, in the cases of Teachers M and N, students were 
governed by 32 and 27 procedural rules respectively* Competent par- 
ticipation, then, required the ability and willingness to conform 
to a large number of nonacademic procedures* 

At the same time, there was a core of procedural rules which were 
operational in most of the classrooms at Central School. The most com- 
mon procedural rules focused on issues such as cleaning up, seating ar- 
rangements, and the placement of objects in the classroom. The sub- 
stantial overlap among expectations within this area made the adjust- 
ment to new classrooms at the beginning of the year easier for students 
who had been at Central School in previous years. Rather than learning 
a whole new set of procedural rules, these seasoned students were al- 
ready familiar with many of the expectations teachers Introduced at 
the beginning of the year. This familiarity with expectations common 
to the entire faculty may account for the fact that several of the 
most frequently mentioned procedural rules did not appear in the rule 
lists of the fifth- and sixth-grade teachers (Q, T, and U). These up- 
per-grade teachers may not have felt the need to reiterate the basic 
and most common procedural rules since the students already voluntari- 
ly adhered to them. 

Nevertheless, students did have to learn a large number of proce- 
dural rules in several of the classrooms. For example, Teacher W in- 
troduced a number of procedural expectations which were probably new ■ 
even to students who had been at Central School for . several years. 
Similarly, students in Classrooms M and N were exposed to a large 
number of idiosyncratic rules. These K-l students may have found it 
difficult to adjust to a second-grade teacher who did not use many of 
the procedures adopted by Teachers M and N. That is, it is likely 
that previous K-l students had to ignore or forget a large number'of 
procedural rules when they entered the second grade at Central School. 

If we assume that the existence of a rule suggests^the existence 
of an area of classroom participation in which students were not 
readily performing as desired, attention to the subcategories and to 
both rules that agree and rules that diverge is instructive. Clean- 
ing up, use of chairs, storage of personal materials, drinking water, 
and eating snacks suggest areas where teachers felt student behavior 
required regulation. Teachers established rules to govern situations 
that were particular to each individual classroom, but the common 
rules established suggest that a consensus — informal or formal -- 
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existed. The storage of personal belongings in cubbies, the use of 
the bathroom, the drinking of water, and cleaning up were common is- 
sues. The large number of idiosyncratic, rules, as noted, also sug- 
gests the existence of unique attributes of various classes, the need 
for detailed rules in the early grades, and a lack of consensus about 
what behavior to require in class meetings, during films, etc. Hence, 
to function successfully in a particular class, a student needed to 
sort out and respond to both cross-class and class-specific procedural 
requirements. 



Academic Rules 

Rules in the second major category define the requirements for 
student participation in academic matters. Of the 271 different rules 
which were introduced by the 11 teachers, 61 were classified as aca^ 
demic. In other words, roughly one-fourth of the rules identified at 
Central School prescribed student behavior in instructional situations. 
Appendix B (Figures 9 through 15) provides information regarding the 
extent to which these 61 academic rules appeared in more than one 
classroom. These academic rules fall into 6 subcategories, with 4 
miscellaneous academic rules that did not fit into any one subcate- 
gory. The following paragraphs discuss the rules in these subcate- 
gories. 

Work Behavior . The largest subcategory of academic rules con- 
cerned regulations governing actual work on academic tasks (see Appen- 
dix B, Figure 9). Ten teachers had at least one academic rule in this 
subcategory. There was broad consensus on a number of rule areas, re- 
flecting academic issues that were foci of mutual concern. The most 
common rule area, enforced by eight teachers, concerned writing in 
Journals. Teacher M insisted on students "writing neatly," and Teach- 
ers N, P, and Q agreed.- Other teachers added stipulations about time 
spent on writing and the need for a date on each entry. While Teach- 
er S only stated "Students can choose when they will write in their 
journals," Teacher R's rule list was more detailed: 

Journals are private; no one is to read another 
person's journal without permission except the 
teacher. The date is to be written on journal 
page every day. If one day's writing, does not 
fill a page, students are to skip a line, put , 
the date and start the next entry. Students are 
to write on both^sides of the page. Entries are 
to be made every day. Teacher will collect some 
days to check for quality. \ 

Seven teachers had academic rules related to spelling* Six re- 
quired the students to make a personal dictionary in which the teacher 
wrote difficult words. The seventh teacher required students to con- 
sult a published dictionary to find word spellings. 

Six teachers established a rule indicating that "Students are ex- 
pected to read during silent reading." As there were no rules stating, 
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for example, "Students should do Math during math," we assume that 
many students may not have read during Silent Reading, thus requir- 
ing the rule. 

Five teachers imposed a rule regulating the use of cursive hand- 
writing. The teachers of fourth-graders s Teachers 0 and R, required 
"students [to] always write in cursive/ 1 Teacher 0 refined this to 
allow students who had not yet learned to do cursive writing to use 
printing. Interestingly, the fifth- and sixth-grade teachers, Teach- 
ers U and T, were not so demanding. Both exempted students from us- 
ing cursive writing during spelling tests, and Teacher T exempted all 
tests. Thus, the rules regarding handwriting appeared to differ by 
grade level. However, the students seerfted to prefer to use printing 
r rather than cursive writing at all grade levels. 

Most of the remaining 25 work behavior rules were idiosyncratic. 
A few were present in two classes. Teacher M had four rules; all con- 
cerned the use of paint. Teacher 0 had seven idiosyncratic rules, 
some of which were hortatory and vague, such as, "Students are sup- 
posed to complete homework assignments," and "Homework should not be 
crumpled." Others were more detailed: "When using .nonconsumable text- 
books, assignments are to be done on a separate piece of paper." 

■I ■ 

It seems appropriate that the rnajjority of the work-behavior rules 
concerned the undertaking and completion of academic tasks. Similarly, 
it is not surprising that there were many idiosyncratic rules in this 
subcategory as teachers varied in their approaches to instruction and 
therefore had different participation requirements. It, is worth not- 
ing that in the basic academic areas"-- Reading, Math, Social Studies, 
and formal spelling lessons there were no explicit rules that were 
observed in operation. The reason for this is unclear, but it sug- 
gests that instruction in these areas was similar across the classes * 
and so required little observable shaping of students' participation 
in assigned work. 

Finishing Work . Ten teachers had at least one rule concerned 
with finishing work (see Appendix B, Figure 10). The absence of such 
rules in Teacher M's class may be explained by the fact that these kin- 
dergarten youngsters were not required' to complete much, work at the be- 
ginning of the school year. In the other classes, the teachers 1 re- 
quirement that work be completed was the most common rul£. 

The second most common work completion rule governed procedures 
for submitting or filing of completed work. Eight teachers had such 
regulations, usually requiring completed work to be placed in folders 
or boxes. The wording of these rules tended to be precise, for exam- 
ple, Teacher S's instruction that; "Completed work goes in the orange 
bin on the teacher's desk. Be sure your name is on your paper." 

One other rule in this subcategory, shared by several teachers, 
concerned what further assignments students were to begin when their 
assigned work was completed. Four teachers, P, R, T, and W, addressed 
this issue. Teacher T stated, "If finish assignment early, students 
are to work on another assignment or read a book." Teacher R advised 



a vague, 1f creative, approach: "When finish work, students are to 
exercise skill in finding things to do." 

There were five idiosyncratic rules in this subcategory sug- 
gesting individual teacher's concerns with details of completing 
work. 

Starting Work . Commencing of academic tasks comprised a third 
subcategory of academic rules (see Appendix B, Figure 11)'. Here the 
most commom rule called on tpe students to begin by writing their 
names on their papers. Only Teacher M (whose kindergartners might 
not be expected to be able to write their names at the beginning of 
the year), and Teachers S and V did not state such a rule. Most 
teachers also insisted that the date be placed on the paper. 

Interacting with. the Teacher . Students 1 need to obtain the at- 
tention of and help from the teacher and their methods for doing so 
seemed to be a prevalent classroom concern (see Appendix B, Figure 
12). Ten teachers (all but Teacher M) had at least one rule in this 
area. The most common rule exhorted the students to listen to the 
teacher, as Teacher P said: 

Students should listen to directions and follow 
without asking the teacher. Students are to pay 
attention when the teacher is reading, giving in- 
structions, asking question, other students are 
answering questions, or telling stories. Watch 
the teacher when demonstrations are being given. 

Teacher U stated: 

Students are not to come up to the teacher and 
interrupt her while she is instructing. Wait un- 
til the teacher is finished. 

A second rule in this subcategory that also defined appropriate 
interaction with the teacher required the students to raise their 
hands if they wanted to talk to the teacher. Six teachers across all 
grade levels explicitly stated this rule. Another rule, stated by 
five" teachers, indicated students should not interrupt theteacher 
when the teacher was working with other students. Several teachers 
mentioned reading conferences, irt particular, as a time when they 
should not be interrupted. Based'on the interaction rules, it ap- 
peared that students .at Central School were expected to listen to di- 
rections without interrupting, raise their hands to ask questions, 
and wait their turn for help from the teacher. 

If followed, such rules should facilitate teacher monitoring of 
many students 1 work during. a particular work period and provision of 
help to students who most need it. They also supported the small-, 
group learning activities several teachers employed. 

Jakinq a Test . Six teachers had rules governing tests (see Ap- 
pendix B, Figure U). The.limited number of such rules may reflect 



the earliness of the school year and a subsequent lack of testing. 
It is worth noting that the lower-grade teachers, M, N, and S, did 
not establish test rules during the beginning of the year.. For those 
who did, the most common' rule required students .to work alone^ the 
second most common rule stated that students should not begin work 
until told to do so. Three other rules were idiosyncratic. 

Working in a Group , The final academic behavior rule subcategory 
governed group worK procedures (see Appendix B, Figure 14), The three 
lower-grade teachers, Teachers, M, N, and S, and a special education 
teacher. Teacher V, had rules in this subcategory. For the most part, 
the early introduction of these group-specific rules reflected the ex- 
istence of activity centers in these lower grades. 

Miscellaneous Rules . There were four rules that could not be 
grouped meaningfully into any of the above academic subcategories 
(see Appendix B, Figure 15). ' _ 

Summary . Academic rules at Central School centered on the com- 
pletion of work and interactions between students and the teacher. 
Certain student behaviors were established to facilitate smooth com- 
pletion of the work. For example, students were required to listen, 
raise their hands, not interrupt, put their names on their papers, 
and place completed work in designated places. Teachers also ap- 
peared to be concerned with procedures for doing journals and ob- 
taining the correct spelling of words. In addition, the upper-grade 
teachers recognized students 1 reluctance to use cursive handwriting 
and established rules in this regard. 

As with the procedural rules, some academic rules were specif- 
ic and some were general goals. For example, many teachers had spe- 
cific rules about where completed work was to be placed, as discussed 
above. Some stated goals - such as, "Finished products should have no 
errors, 11 and "Even if something is hard, -keep trying to do it." 

Roughly two-thirds of the academic rules were unique to partic- 
ular classrooms. These 42 idiosyncratic rules were not distributed 
equally across the 11 classrooms; that is, there were divergent num- 
bers of idiosyncratic academic rules that were specific to a given 
classroom. Teachers P, Q, R, and S each had less than three idiosyn- 
cratic rules, while Teacher T introduced 8 unique rules, and Teachers 
M and V had 6 unique rules each. 

When this variability is examined, it is evident that a number of 
these idiosyncratic rules pertained to academic activities that oc- 
cured in only the one classroom. In the case of Teacher M> four aca- 
demic rules were designed to regulate student behavior" during painting 
activities. Teacher N had three idiosyncratic academic rules provid- 
ing guidelines for working at the centers in his classroom. Teacher T 
introduced three unique rules prescribing procedures for using "pack- 
ets." Many of the other idiosyncratic academic rules refered to par- 
ticular aspects of the curriculum, e.g., Cooking,- Journals, and Spell- 
ing. 



The implications of the academic rules for student participation 
are somewhat similar to the ones presented in the previous discussion 
of procedural rules. In some classes, students were required to adapt 
to a large number of academic rules. Rules rangedf from specific to 
vague and defined expectations, some of which were reasonable, and 
some of which were not. 

Adaptation to expectations within the academic area probably was 
facilitated by the fact that there were several rules that regulated 
student behavior in many classrooms. The existence of a core of wide- 
ly adopted academic rules undoubtedly increased the possibility that 
students who had been at Central School in previous years were not 
asked to learn a whole new set of academic expectations. Because 
seasoned students were familiar with the common academic rules, their 
transition from grade to grade shoyld have been successful. 

' Nevertheless, at the beginning of the school year, students at s 
Central School were exposed to 42 classroom-specific academic rules. 
To participate successfully, all students thus had to adapt to some 
new rules. 



Talking and Noise R ules 

Within the talking and noise rule category, the Central School 
faculty introduced 23 rules. These rules are listed in Appendix B, 
Figures 16-19. Analysis revealed 4 subcategories: talking during 
academic work, talking during nonacademic work, other general stu- 
dent talking (those rules always applicable), and talking-to-the- 
teacher rules. The first subcategory contained approximately half 
the talking and noise rules. Each subcategory is discussed below. 

Talking During Academic Work . Regulation of talking during work 
time is traditionally a major concern of teachers, and the rules de- 
vised by the teachers at Centra iJSchool suggest that they shared this 
concern (see Appendix B, Figure 16)* For example, in six classrooms, 
students could not talk when the teacher or another student was read-_ 
ing a story. Teacher T's statement of this rule was typical: "Stu- 
dents are to pay attention and 'keep the peace 1 when teacher or other 
students are reading aloud." 

A second rule regarding talk during academic work also was em- 
ployed by six teachers. The wording varied, but the essence was that 
students were to work quietly. Talking was permitted so long as it 
did not disturb others. In Teacher N's first-grade classroom the rule 
was stated as: -* 

Children are to work quietly at centers. Talk- 
ing is permitted only if it does not distract 
anyone. 

In Teacher T's sixth grade the rule was-similar: 



Quiet talk is allowed during work time unless 
teacher hears [a] voice across the room that is 
too loud. (This included yelling as well as loud 
talk.) 

Other academic-talking rules prohibited talk during silent read- 
ing ancj class meetings. Five teachers enforced the former and four 
teachers, the latter, ^Jhe reader will recall that the teachers had 
procedural and academiTrules concerning participation in class meet- 
ings and the necessity to read during^silent reading. The academic- 
talking rules represent yet another effort to ensure proper student 
participation during these academic activities. 

The six remaining academic talk rules were in force in only two 
classes or were idiosyncratic. All but one of these rules regulated 
talking during specific classroom activities, such as movies, sharing, 
testing, and so on. One, in Teacher V*s class, stated that the "teach 
er will not start lesson until class is quiet. 11 

Talk During Nonacademic Work . Five rules wre employed that 
restricted talk during nonacademic times of day (See Appendix B, Fig- 
ure 17); all but one were idiosyncratic. Teachers M's and N's class- 
rooms insisted on quiet in the tower. Two rules, also lower-grade 
rules, called for quiet during rest time. The two remaining nonaca- 
demic talk rules comprised Teacher T's insistence on quiet in the 
classroom before. dismissal and Teacher V's directive, "Don't turn on 
the radio. " 

General Talking Rules . Six rules attempted to restrict noise at 
all times of the day (see Appendix B, Figurje 18). For. the most part, 
these rules were loosely structured, allowina,^ 
for differences of opinion and teacher-student negotiation of appro- 
priate behavior. Three teachlrs prohibited yelling 1n the classroom. 
Two teachers stated specific punishrrtents if students were "too noisy." 
For example, Teacher R indicated that, "Students can sit where they 
want unless they get too noisy." Teacher T said, "When students are 
too noisy, the teacher will count. If the count reaches five, stu- 
dents stay-in an extra five minutes at recess, lunch, or after school. 
The three remaining rules, -all idiosyncratic, also focused on limiting 
noise in the classrooms. \ 

Talking to the Teacher . Rules in this subcategory were similar 
to those in the academic rule subcategory, "interacting with the Teach 
er.". However, the rules listed here designate the Interactions that 
were appropriate during nonacademic activities |s ee Appendix B, Figure 
19). Again, as during academic work, the major xhrust was that stu- 
dents were to listen when the~Tfe£cher gave instructions (seven class- 
rooms). "\ 

• ■ - ' ■■ \ - 

Summary . Five of the 24 talking and noise rules tlv^t were iden- 
tified at Central School were introduced by 5 or more teachers. They 
involved restrictions on talking while the teacher was giving instruc- 
tions, during story time, while working, during silent readihej, and 
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during class meetings.^ They represented a widespread consensus about 
acceptable Interaction in the classroom. 

Approximately half of the talking and noise rules (13 of 23) were 
singular to one teacher's list of rulesr There was some variability 
as to the extent to which individual teachers introduced idiosyncratic 
talking and noise rules. All the rules introduced by Teachers M, 0, P, 
U, and V were similar to those employed by at least one other teacher. . 
They had no idiosyncratic talking and noise rules. In contrast, Teach- 
er T had 4 idiosyncratic rules, and Teacher S had three such rules. 

These results suggest that the students should have had little 
trouble learning the talking and noise requirements at, Central School. 
In contrast to the. procedural and academic categories, this category 
contained fewer rules. In addition, many rules were familiar to stu- 
dents who had been at Central School in previous years. If students 
had trouble adapting to the talking and noise regulations, it would 
seem that this wquld have been most likely to occur in Classrooms S 
and T, since these teachers introduced more idiosyncratic rules than 
the other teachers. 



Mobility Rules 

Nineteen mobility rules were identified. They are listed in Ap- 
pendix B, Figures 20-22. There were few common mobility rules across 
the classrooms at Central School. Sixteen of the 19 rules appeared 
'"n a single classroom; half were introduced in the,K-l classrooms 
(Teachers M and N)v This finding at first appears paradoxical , f given 
the fact that students in these classrooms had considerable freedom 
to move about. 'Apparently, with more opportunity to move, there also 
was a need for specific quidelines and restrictions. 

Three subcategories of mobility rules were identified. The first 
-contained rules designed to regulate movement around the classroom. 
The second included rules that controlled movement on furniture and 
apparatus. The final subcategory was concerned with physical contact 
among the students. • * 

Classroom Movement . One rule in this subcategory was noted by 
Teachers M, R, and V. It required students to "sit" when they entered 
the room. The other rules varied from teacher to teacher. ■ The follow- 
ing examples provide a general sense of the areas of emphasis: "Go to 
the desks fqr lights-out rest period," "No handsprings in the class- 
room," and "Students may not move desks at random, must have teacher 
permission." _ 

Specialized Equipment . These rules concerned use of apparatus in 
the classroom and were found only in Teachers M's and N's room (see 
Appendix A, Figure 21). Four of the seven rules concerned use of the 
"tower," a special piece of furniture constructed to provide sitting 
areas at various levels where students Could sit to read and do other 
work. 
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Physical Contact * Three rules restricted students' physical con- 
tact (see Appendix A, Figure 22). They involved requi rements .such as 
"Students do not touch each other 11 so they must "leave spaces between 
themselves and the next person in line." 

Summary . The 19 mobility rules discussed above suggest that, 
while movement was an issue of .some import at Central School, accept- 
able behavior took different forms in different classrooms. 

Overall, the mobility rules indicated that once students had 
left the first few grades at Central School they should. have had few 
problems understanding the teachers' mobility expectations. Teachers 
in grades 3-6 introduced few explicit restrictions on the mobility of 
students during the beginning of the school year. This suggests that 
the students at Central School already were aware of these rules by 
the time they reached third grade and generally obeyed them. As a re- 
sult, the teachers in the upper grades were not required tb sanction 
students with respect to mobility; or to establish explicit regulations. 

In contrast, adapting to mobility rules appeared to more of a 
problem for students in grades K, 1, and 2* Thus, it may be necessary 
for, teachers at these grade levels to establish the standards that per- 
tain for the rest of the students' schooling experience at Central . ~ 
School. 



Ethical Rules 

Seventeen ethical rules were Introduced by teachers at Central 
School. These Yules fall into three subcategories: courtesy to other 
students, respect for teacher, and resolution or prevention of con- 
flicts.. The following paragraphs examine these subcategories; 

J' o 

Courtesy to Other Students' . Manners, or courtesy and the main- 
tainance of smooth interpersonal relations with other students was the 
focus of 11 of the 17 ethical rules that were established (see Appen- 
dix B, Figure 23). The most common rule in this subcategory regulated 
belittling of other students. For example, Teacher P's rule stated, 
"Do not 'put down' other students." Teacher U said 0 "Students are not 
to be disrespectful to the other children." A total of five teachers 
had a, rule of this type. 

Irt addition, three teachers established rules regarding respect 
for the property of other students (Teachers Q, S, and U). Teachers 
N, R, and V asked students not to interfere with others while they 
worked. Other rules in this subcategory exhorted students not to 
compare their work with others' and established guidelines for the 
sharing of food during snack times. 

Respect for the Teacher . Four idiosyncratic rules were estab- 
lished relative to respect Tor the teacher (see Appendix B, Figure 24). 
These rulers were imposed by the two teachers who worked with learning 
disabled students. Teacher V had three sych rules: "Students are - 
not to question the teacher's authority," "Students are to admit rule 



violations," and "Students are not to tattle. 11 Teacher W prohibited 
the students from asking him to tell them about other students 1 prob- 
lems Information he would not reveal. These four rules appear to 
be attempts by these teachers to instill in their students the class- 
room norms students in other classes may have already assimilated. 

Resolution and Preventidn of Conflict . Three rules addressed 
the issue of conflict between students (see Appendix B %9 Figure 25). 
One rule that occurred in six classrooms prohibited pushing, hitting, 
jabbing, and shoving. For example, "Children must not hit each other, 
push or shove," "Jabbing another student is unacceptable," and "Do 
not push one another," The second conflict rule urged students to 
solve their problems verbally, without arbitration^ by the teacher. 
As Teacher U put it, "Students are to settle their own conflicts," 
Three teachers stated this rule. The final conflict rufe was estab- 
lished by Teacher M and stated that^she was available to help settle 
problems if students 1 verbal efforts failed. 

/ These rules suggest that students at Central SchooT were expect- 
ed to get along with their peers, respect the property of other peo- 
ple, and respect the teacher's authority. The rules established in 
th<^ learning-disabled classes further indicate that students in these 
twjo classrooms were less able or less willing to conform to ethical 
expectations than the typical student. — -\J.* 

School -Imposed Rules 9 * * 

I Appendix B, Figures 26-30, presents the school-imposed rules ^in- 
troduced at Central School. These rules dealt primarily with stu- 
dents 1 -behavidr outside the classroom where they were not under the 
direct supervision of their classroom teacher. Since several of the 
school-imposed rules were clarified and revised during the debriefing 
meeting held with the teachers, and many of the rules probab^ were 
/introduced and enforced in contexts which were* not witnessed by'the 
observers, 1n many cases, the rules that appear on a rule Vist Irv Ap r < 
pendix B are because the teacher felt it .was necessary to J^t students 
know of the existence of that particular rule (luring a claVs discus- , 
sion. This may account for the unexpected idiosyncratic nature;of the 
school -imposed rules. i 

c - . 

Five subcategories of school-imposed rules were identified. 'The 
first included rules about recess, aricf the second concerned deportment., 
Each of these subcategories comprised eight rules. In addjtwron, six* 
other school -imposed rules regulated students 1 behavior before school. 
The final two subcategories dealt with the absence of adults and the 
duties of parents. The following paragraphs delineate each of these < 
subcategories. 

Recess . Recess was a time during the day when large numbers of 
children were together. Therefore, crowd-control problems arose and 
rules were required. In addition, since the students were not likely 
to be under the supervision of .their classroom teacher, rules that 
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were school-wide rather* than Idiosyncratic with each teacher are to be 
expected in this subcategory. 

All recess rules defined correct behavior on the playground. The 
most common rule prohibited students from running to recess and stipu- 
lated that students should not run anywhere on the school grounds "ex- 
cept on the grassy area, 11 Five teachers* from kindergarten to sixth 
grade, stated this rule. 

A second recess rule actually was a subrule of the previous one. 
It prohibited running on the blacktop (the asphalt area of the play- 
ground). This rule was mentioned by Teachers N, P, and R. The third 
recess rule, stated by Teachers N and P, reminded students not to play 
on the hillside behind the school that bordered the school property. 
Five other recess rules were stated by only one teacher (see Figure 
26). 

Deportment . This subcategory of school-Imposed rules compliments 
the courtesy subcategory of ethical rules and deals with, manners on a 
school-wide basis (see Appendix B, Figure 27). The most common rule 
Was discussed by 10 teachers (Teacher T being the exception). It cen- 
tered around gum chewing. A second rule reminded students to flush 
the toilet. Four teachers, from kindergarten to grade 6. stated this 
rule. The remaining deportment rules were idiosyncratic; 4 were ar-* 
articulated by Teacher R. , 

Coming to School . The process of arriving at school each day 
presented a number of problems of management which were addressed by 
six school-imposed rules (see Appendix B, Figure 28). Three regulat- 
ed the use of bicycles as a means of transportation. Seven teachers 
described the school policy that only third-, fourth-, and fifth- 
graders might ride bicycles to school. Two idiosyncratic rules re- 
minded students not t.o ride on the blacktop and to lock thefr bikes. 

The other rules in this subcategory dealt with arrival time at 
school, how to enter the classroom, and 'what to do on rainy days. 

Supervision of Adults . According to the California State Educa- 
tion Code, .elementary students always are to be under the supervision 
of an adult. A gi*oup of school -imposed rules dealt with students 1 in- 
evitable tendency to go places where adults were not present. Seven 
teachers stated that students should not be 1n a room unless an adult 
was there. As examples, Teacher 0 said, "Students shouldn't be 1n a 
cluster without a teacher," while Teacher Q noted that, "No students 
are supposed to be 1n the classrdom'withojjt a teacher." Two Idiosyn- 
^cratic rules faced the same Issue of adult supervision, one with re- 
J gard to use of the telephone 1n the office and the other, the library. 

Parerital Responsibilities . Two idiosyncratic rules (see Appendix 
B, Figure 30) t dealt with parents 1 responsibility fof sending a Bote to 
. explain a student's absence (Teacher R) and the need for parents to 
sign and return "emergency cards" (Teacher T^. j 4 
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Summary , The school-Imposed, rules emphasized management of stu- 
dents outside of the classroom. The wording of the >u1e$ suggests 
the school's concern for the safety of students. The salience of 
adult supervision, the prohibition of running in the yard, and the 
procedures for riding bicycles to and from school stress this aspect 
of school life. 



Miscellaneous Rules 

Thirty-eight rules were classified as miscellaneous (see Appen- 
dix TJ, Figure 31), none of which was shared by more than 2 teachers. 
These rules covered a diverse set of issues, ranging from classroom 
behavior to students 1 personal problems. 

Miscellaneous rules were not equally distributed across the 11 

teachers. Teacher V had 13 miscellaneous rules, 10 of which ap- \ 

peared in no other rule list. Teachers S and N each had 5 idiosyn- 
cratic as miscellaneous rules, * 

In contrast, Teachers 0, P, Q, R, and T had three or less mis- 
cellaneous rules. Thus, other influencial factors notwithstanding, 
students in these five classrooms should have had less trouble adapt- 
ing to their new social-instructional systems than students who were 
introduced to a large number of miscellaneous rules. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



CONCLUSIONS 



Interpretation of the findings that are reported herein, regard- 
ing the rules that were established in a successful elementary school, 
requires the reader to keep two characteristics of the data in mind. 
First, the major data source was observations, conducted over the first 
four days of the school year followed by two additional observation 
days, two, and six weeks later. Hence the rules that were identified 
were those associated with the initiation of school. Second, the 
analysis focused on explicit rules that were identifiable because the 
teachers stated them, sanctioned students 1 behavior that was not in 
conformance with them, or both. As a result, classroom norms, expec- 
tations, etc., that were followed by the students may have escaped 
coding, even though they were important features of the classroom in- 
structional-social system. Therefore, the results reported here pro- 
vide a useful, but somewhat limited, view of the requirements for suc- 
cessful participation by students in Central Elementary School. 



Summary of Findings 



Several general conclusions may be drawn from the findings re- 
ported in Chapter Three. These are discussed below. 

There was evidence of an inverse relationship between grade level 
and the total number of rules identified in each classroom. As stu- 
dents proceeded through Central School, they were exposed to fewer ex- 
plicit rules. Thus, it appears that, over time, the students 1 know- 
ledge increased relative to the ways teachers expected students to 
participate in classroom activities. That is, students learned more 
about the student role as they moved from grade to grade. Because of 
these socialization effects, teachers in the higher grades were re- 
quired to spend less time making explicit statements about their ex- 
pectations for student behavior than those in the lower grades. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, rules tended to surface in the upper 
grades primarily when students violated some aspect of the teacher's 
implicit definition of competent participation, and the teacher found 
it necessary to Issue a reprimand.. This was demonstrated at Central 
where few rules were placed intQ operation by the upper-grade teach- 
ers through -explicit definition and discussion of expected -student 
behavior. 

Teachers at the lower grade levels tended to emphasize procedural 
rules. In addition, in contrast to the upper-grade teachers, these 
teachers seemed to use a deductive approach to rule-setting. They - 
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tended to state expectations frequently during the first few days of 
school and actively tried to teach the expected student-role behaviors 
to their students, rather than using the reactive, inductive style 
that seemed to be more typical jof teachers in the upper grades. 

There was a linear relationship between grade level and propor- 
tion of rules classified as academic. In other words, there was a 
greater focus on academic rules in the upper grades than in the lower 
grades. This "finding is not surprising, given the fact that, in com- 
parison to younger children, older students are more capable of spend- 
ing longer periods of time engaged in academic work and, as discussed 
in Chapter Three, by the time the students reached the upper grades, 
they had assimilated most of the procedural aspects of the student 
role. The features of instruction that changed, based on the teacher 
to whom they were assigned, were more apt to be specific procedures 
for carrying out new and perhaps more complex academic tasks than be- 
haviors such as how to enter the classroom or interact with the teach- 
er or other students. 

Consistent with the procedural rules findings, teachers in grades 
K-2 placed greater emphasis on mobility rules than teachers in the 
other classrooms at Central School. This finding also can be inter- 
preted from a developmental perspective. As children grow older, they 
find it easier to control their movements. Further, students in the 
upper grades have a good idea of when they may move around classrooms. 
They rarely are sanctioned due to inappropriate behavior of this type. 
In addition, students in the lower grades were allowed more mobility; 
therefore, more rules were necessary to control this movement. The 
upper-grade classroom activities tended to be more sedentary, so fewer 
rules, whether implicit or explicit, were necessary to control the 
students 1 movements. 

Rules in the ethical category were particularly salient in the 
classrooms of the two teachers who worked with learning-disabled stu- 
dents. In contrast to the other teachers at Central School, these 
teachers introduced several ethical rules. This finding suggests that 
these two teachers made an adaptive response to the educational re- 
quirements of their special -needs children. The students in these two 
classrooms often had difficulty getting along with other students. 
Consequently, the teachers found it necessary to provide explicit ex- 
pectations regrding students 1 respect for one another and the teacher. 

The rules that were identified were distributed unevenly among 
the categories. Of the 271 rules that were identified across all 
classrooms, roughly one-third were procedural and one-fourth fell 
into the academic category. Thus mare than half the rules were of 
these two types. 

Rules within the seven categories posed different adaptation 
problems for students as they moved from classroom to classroom at 
Central School. In general, Central students should have had little 
trouble understanding the ethical and talking and noise rules intro- 
duced by their teachers. These two categories contained few rules, 
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and most of the teachers established rules which should have been 
familiar to students who had been at Central School during previous 
years. Similarly, expectations within the mobility category probably 
posed few adaptation problems for students once they had completed 
kindergarten and first grade. On the other hand, each teacher intro- 
duced some academic rules that were unique to his or her classroom, 
thus requiring students to adapt to new ways of participating. To 
some extent this also was true of the procedural rules. Further, in 
terms of sheer quantity, the procedural and academic categories may 
have presented more difficulties for students than the other types of 
rules. This may have been particularly true for younger students, 
since their capacity to encode, store, and retrieve such large amounts 
of situation-specific information was limited, compared to the cogni- 
tive abilities of the older students. 

The rules at Central School ranged from precise, e.g.T^fter you 
use the toilet, flush" to vague, e.g., "When finish work, students are 
to exercise skill in finding things to do" to hortatory, e.g., "Even 
if something is hard, keep trying to do it," to difficult to achieve, 
e.g., "Finished product should have no errors." In addition, some 
rules reflected immediate expectations, such as flushing toilets or 
putting names on papers, while others established long-term, continu- 
ous goals, e.g., having no errors and being ntfat. Further, in order 
to become operative, some rules had to be defined by usage and nego- 
tiation between student and teacher. For example, while teachers pro- 
hibited yelling and insisted on neatness, the definition of unaccept- . 
able yelling and what was meant by neatness could only be determined 
by experience with a particular teachec. 

Finally, the rules established at Central School, in turn, sug- 
gest areas of concern at the school and the degree to which the teach- 
ers agreed on responses and solutions to these concerns. Table 4.1 
lists the rules that were established by more than half the teachers. 
Almost half of these 11 high-consensus rules involved someaspects of 
academic behavior. If the three academic-talking rules are added to 
the rules from the academic category, we find that teachers at Central 
School expressed substantial consensus on a number of academic matters. 
These included when students should not talk and how they should ob- 
tain the teachers' attention. Teachers also consistently required the 
students to put their names on their papers, listen to the>teacher, 
finish their wock, and place their work in the appropriate place. In 
these areas, students moving through Central School met consistency 
of expectations. Three school-imposed rules governing gum chewing, 
use of bicycles, and presence of adults also had wide consensus, as 
did procedural rules regarding cleanup, chairs, and storage of materi- 
als. 

Other areas of the schooling experience at Central suggested 
problems to which the teachers responded with a variety of solutions 
and/or problems that were unique to only one or two classrooms. The 
subcategories of rules that had large numbers of idiosyncratic rules 
were in the procedural category and the academic subcategory related 
to doing work. 
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Table 4.1 



Rules Reflecting Consensus Across Classrooms 
at Central School 



RULE CATEGORY 


STUDENT BEHAVIOR TO WHICH RULE IS RELATED 


1 mm or 

1 TEACHERS 
ESTABLISHING 
RULE 








School-Imposed 


Gum chewing restrictions 


10 


Academic 


Write 1n journals 


8 


Academic 


Required to finish work 


8 


Academi c 


Place finished work in specified place 


8 


Academic 


Put name on paper 


8 


Academic 


Listen to teacher and follow directions 


8 


Procedural 


When you make ^a mess, clean it up 


8 


Academic 


Get help with unknown words 


7 


School-Imposed 


Who can ride bicycles 


7 


School-Imposed 


Requirement of adult supervision 


7 


Talking and 
Noise 


Listen when teacher gives nonacademic in- 
structions 


7 


Talking and 
Noise 


Do not talk during tftory time 


6 


Talking and 
Noise 


Work quietly so you do not disturb others 


6 


Procedural 


Keep own materials 1n cubby (storage area) 


6 

1 


Procedural 


Care of chair 


6 


Academic 


Must read during silent reading 


6 


Academic 

1 


During work time, raise your hand if you 
need help from the teacher | 


6 




The above, then, are the major conclusions that emerged from the 
analysis of the rules introduced at Central School at the beginning of 
the school year. The relationships between these findings and those 
from previous research are discussed next.) 

Relationship of Major Findings- to Previous Research 



As was pointed out in the introduction to this report, this rules 
analysis serves as a follow-up to a previous investigation conducted* 
by the Far West Laboratory research team. Tikunoff and' Ward (1978) 
investigated the rules established at the beginning of the school year 
in three classrooms that were in three schools serving student popula- 
tions that were primarily minority and from low SES families. In con- 
trast, Central School served a predominantly white, irtiddle-class popu- 
lation. Nonetheless, in the three fourth-grade classrooms studied 
by Tikunoff and Ward (1978), the distribution of rules across the sev- 
en rule categories was similar to the overall pattern found in the 
present analysis. In both studies, the procedural and academic rules 
accounted for more than half of the rules that were identified. In 
addition, both analyses indicated that it was rare for one of the oth- 
er categories to contain more than 10 rules and the rules that re- 
mained after the procedural and academic coding was completed tended 
to be evenly distributed among the remaining 5 categories. 

Also, in 2 of the 3 classrooms studied by Tikunoff and Ward, the 
total number of rules was comparable to the number of rules identified 
in each of the 11 classrooms at Central School. One Tikunoff and Ward 
classroom had a considerably higher number of rules. This convergence 
suggests that it is typical for an .elementary teacher to establish 
between 40 and 50 rules at the beginning of the school year. It" is 
interesting to note that this finding holds in spite of the demograph- 
ic differences between the schools. The number of rules did not ap- 
pear to be influenced by the type of student served. Further, 'the 
findings reported in the present inquiry suggest that the teacher in 
the previous investigation who introduced 135 rules is noT typical. 
In other words, it seems likely that the social-instructional system 
introduced by this particular fourth-grade teacher in the earner 
study was unusually complicated. 

In addition to the above similarities in findings, there was one 
noteworthy difference between the findings reported by Tikunoff and 
Ward and the results of the school-wide analysis conducted at Central. 
The earlier study found that academic rules outnumbered procedural 
rules, while at Central School procedural rules were more prevalent 
than academic rules. This difference seems to reflect the fact that 
Tikunoff and Ward studied fourth-grade classrooms, while the present 
study was conducted in an entire school. Stress on academic rules al- 
so occurred in the upper grades at Central School but not in the lower 
ones. Hence it appears that the earlier results may be applied to 
other upper-grade classrooms, but not to classrooms at the lower grade 
levels. 
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Building from both studies, 1t appears that a student Is required 
to know and respond to a minimum of some 40 different rules in order to 
participate appropriately in a typical elementary classroom. Depend- 
ing upon how long the student remains 1n the school and how consistent 
teachers are with regard to the rules that are enforced, appropriate 
performance of the student role may become easier as the student pro- 
gresses through school. On the other hand, since many procedural ex- 
pectations appear to become implicit rather than explicit parts of the 
instructional-social system in the upper-grade classrooms, adapting to 
school may be more difficult for upper-grade students who are new td 
the school than it would be for such students at the lower grades, 
where the teachers explicitly state and sanction procedural and other 
behaviors. In any case, the beginning of the school year is a time 
when the teachers and the students establish the standards under which 
social interactions^ academic work, and procedural activities will be 
carried out for the remainder of the school year and possibly for sev- 
eral years in the students 1 educational experience. 
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• INSTRUCTIONS *TO TEACHER FOR CODING CLASSROOM RULES 



Classroom rules are an Important facet of any social-Instruction- 
al system. Social behavior 1n the classroom 1s heavily Influenced by 
the rules which have been established by the members of the teaching- 
learning community* In order to describe and understand what does 
on in classrooms, 1t 1s necessary to know the rules which regulate 
the behavior of students. Since you have first-hand knowledge of the 
norms operating 1n your classroom, you are 1n a perfect position to 
describe these rules* 

\ We all have a fairly good Idea of what a classroom. rule is. How- 
ever, in spme^eases 1t 1s difficult for people to decide 1f a particu- 
lar expectation should be classified as a classroom rule* It 1s often 
helpful to have a formal definition when trying to classify these bor-^ 
derVine, ambiguous cases, 

^ would like to propose the following definition: A classr&om 
rule -is'NE general , normative guideline which specifies the kinds of 
behavior Nfor which students can be punished or rewarded There are 
several things to note about this definition. 

First, rules are general expectations which are relevant 1n more 
than one particular situation. Rules need to be distinguished from 
instructions. In contrast to rules, instructions are task-specific . 
Some examples of Instructions are: "Read Chapter 2 1n tne green book", 
"Use a pencil to do this assignment", "When you finish, work on your 
Math," Although students are expected to follow these directions and 
may be sanctioned if they do not, these expectations are relevant 1n 
only one specific situation. They do not-apply to other lessons and 
other days. In contrast, the following should be classified as class- 
room rules: "Students are? supposed to read during silent reading", 
"Worksheets should never be done with a pen% "Whenever an assignment 
is completed, go on to another one," These expectations are general 
and apply to different lessons in different ways. 

Second, classroom rules are normative expectations. They refer 
to behaviors which students should perform. When in doubt, ask the 
following question: Does this expectation describe what students 
are suposed to do? If the answer to this question is negative, the 
expectation should not be classified as a rule. 

Third, classroom rules are intimately tied to the notion of lia - 
bility. They refer to behaviors for which students can be held re- 
sponsible and, hence, are subject to rewards and punishments . Tou 1 
should not classify an expectation as a classroom rule unless you are 
willing to reward students who adhere to it artd punish those who don't. 



It also shoujd be noted that classroom rules need* not be explicits 
The behavior of students can be shaped by normative expectations which 
are implicit For example, we observed that older students at Central 
School often go to the bathroom or get a drink of water without ask- 
ing permission. In many cases, these rules were never communicated 
explicitly. 

• ) Hopefully, the formal definition will help identify classroom 
rfules as you read through your protocols. We would like ycfu to make 
4 list of the rules* which were introduced during the first four days 
hf school. Enclosed are several sheets of paper which should Tnake 

^the task easier for you. 

/ Whenever you encounter a new rule in one of the protocols, we 
/ would like you to highlight it with a yellow pen. Two yellow high- 
I lighters are enclosed. A number should be assigned to that>ule and 

. ^ii 4t this number should be recorded in the far-left column of the enclosed 

V sheets. The information required for each rule should also be record- 
fed. This includes the day (1, 2, 3, or 4) and the page of the proto- 
col. Each rule should receive a brief label (e.g., no talking, listen 
to instructions, raise hand). A description of the rule should be writ 
ten in the* far-right column. You may also want to include additional 
information about that particular rule if it Strikes you as especially 
interesting. 

As an illustration of the coding procedures, consider the follow- 
ing example. Suppose the following material was encountered on page 5 
Of the protocol for the third day: 

Several students are working on their math assignment. 
Teacher says to the class: "I want °everyohe sitting 
during snack time. 11 

The first step in the coding involves highlighting the quotation 
M I want everyone sitting during snack time 11 with a yellow, pen. Next, 
the number 14 would be placed in the left-hand column of the protocol 
as indicated above* This indicates that this was the fourteenth rule 
introduced since the beginning of school. 

Next, you would turn to the coding sheet and fill in the required 
information. The coding would look something like Jthis: 



Number 


Day 


Page 


Label 


Description 


13 










» 14 

t 

• 


3 


5 


Snack- 
Sitting 


Students are supposed to 
sit during snack time. 


15 








r. « 
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You should also be aware of two other procedural suggestions. 
First, you should probably use a pencil* You may decide to combine 
expectations or sub-divide other ones and this will require renum- 
bering the Fules which have been previously identified. Second, 
whenever you are uncertain if an expectation fits the formal def- 
inition presented above, you should probablyinclud e it as_ajrul e . 
In other words, we would prefer that your list be too long rather 
than too short. The observer for your classroom will be indepen^ 
dently working on a similar list. Any disagreements between the 
two lists of rules will be resolved when we meet with you individ- 
ually to present the results of our analysis. 

After you have completed the list of classroom rules, please 
list any other rules which were introduced after the first four 
days. We need a complete description of your current soci^l-in- 
• structional system. 
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P- I fc>ep VCHIP 

thinqt in 
your cubby. 



N 

IUI 

11**9 «M 
your wter- 
Uls tn 
your cubby. 



. P 

?-3 



0 

3-j 

Personal 
belonqinqs 
*re sup- 
posed to 
be kept In 
desk or 
cubby. 



II 
4 

liesks *re 
trr hf work 
spare «ind 
cubbies 
«n» tn 
keep thtnqs 
in except 
lunchps, 



0 

Person* I 
iMterUls 
should be 
tn desk 
or cubby 
hole. 



U 

S-6 



V 

1-6 



kf 

Cech student 
•ill h*»e « 
cubby end 
keep sup. 
piles In It. 
Keep sup- 
plies In the 
supply *re*. 



P-? 



You « re 
responsible 
for qettfnq 
your own 
supplies. 



T*ke c*re 


Students 


Students 


of cr*y- 


#re respon- 


nniy t*ke 


one- -you 


sible fur 


pencils 


net* fust 


keeptnp 


from pen- 


one box 


U«ck of 


cil P4IR 


«ll ye*r. 


their pen- 


without *sk- 


n*r pet sup- 


cils. 


ini|; stu- 


pi les with. 




dents only 


out tskinq. 




qet one 


Use ■uter- 




|M>nclt 4 


is Is *PI>ro- 




mooth, be 


prUtely-- 




sure tn put 


don't throw 




thee) «w<*v; 


them, etc. 




■My sbitrpen 




without 






permission. 



Nate * pen- 
cil Hit* 
you «1w«yS. 
Keep It In 
your cubby 
so tb*t 
It doesn't 
pet lost. 



P-3 



P-« 



If you h**e rut lunch, 
4 lunch in your 

poll, put It cubby. ^ 
in your 
cubby. 



Co*ts be- 
Innq in 
co*t cubby, 
if htnqers 
*re pupil* 
*ble. h*nq 
them up. 



H*nn up 
outer qpr- 
pvnts In 
qtrment 

cubby. 



-tc- 



P-S 



P-6 



After lunch 
recess, line 
lunch hnxes 
up *t the 
door. 



Don't plrk 
up ladder. 



lunch *nd 
«|l nther 
food qo in 
the cubbies. 



Jackets *re 
to be hunq 
over by cub- 
bies, not on 
chairs. 



lunch boies 
(bpqs) qo on 
shelf above 
co*ts. 



Children . 
should put 
their 
lunches In 
cubby holes. 



Coits - 
should be 
hunq up on 
co*f rack. 



Students 
should keep 
their cloth, 
tnq off the 
floor. 



put lunches 
at quad door. 
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Figure 1: Procedural rules: Material use. 
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In 
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N 
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0 

3-4 



U 
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1-6 



M 

t-6 



You May 
brtnn your 
own pens 
to school. 



Kwp S*nd 
tn the 



P. 10 



P-tl 



Sit behind 
your 1«p 
bo«rrf. It 
c«n he in 
your Up or 
on the floor 
in front of 
you. 




Pillows can- 
not he noved 
fro* floor 
to floor. 



P-13 



Don't put 
the pencils 
in your 
mouth. 



Students 
must wear 
shoes in the 
classroom. 
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Figure 1. Procedural rules: Material use (cont. ) 
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Do not darn- 
er equip- 
ment, factl. 
Hies, etc. 




P-?fl 




. Do not write 


1 ■ . 




on note- 






books. . 


P-?l 




Get permis- 
sion from 



teacner to 
•o fnto 
teacher's 
desk. 
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' Figure 1. Procedural rules: Material use (cont. ) 
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Figure 1. Procedural rules 
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li U T y W 

s ^ 6 U6 1-6 

Use qlue 
only on 4 
covered 
Uble. 



GMes from 
q«mes closet 
arr to be * 
used only on 
q«nes d<y. 



Material use (cont. ). 



FfACHl* 
GUAM 
IHItl 
P-?4 



N 

K-l 



N 

K-I 



f 

2-3 



(I 

3-4 



U 

5-6 



V 

1-6 



U 

1-6 



Only one 
person at 
time may 
use the 
bathroom. 



Hay qo to 
the bath- 
room with- 
out askinq. 



Only one 
fit r 1 ami 
one boy 
out of the 
runm in 
bathroom 
at 'a tine 
(siqn op 
plarr will 
know this). 



Students my 
qo to the 
resiroom as 
necessary; 
no special 
permission 
is needed. 



Notify the 
teacher be- 
fore qoinq 
to the 
bathroom. 



f-2h 



Go to re- 


Not to 


Students may 


Students 


cess when 


leave until. 


not leave 


shouldn't 


eicosed 


dismissed 


root* at re- 


leave the 


from your 


by teacher. 


cess, lunch. 


classroom 


center. 




end of day. 


without the 






etc., until 


teachrr's 






teacher dis- 


permission. 






misses them. 





P-26 


Line up 


Line up at 


Before eoter- 






outside the 


the door 


ioq classroom. 






door near 


before 


line up in a 






the sandfooi. 


school . 


single line 










(boys and 










girls miied). 




P-2? 


Ourinq re- 


You cannot 








cess, way 


come into 








come in to 


the class- 








qo to the 


room durinq 








■ bathroom. 


recess with- 










out the 










teacher's 










permission 










unless you 










are qoioq 










to thr bath* 










room. 






t>-?8 




Hove into 


Fntrr class- 








thi* class- 


room throuqh 








room quiet- 


fruot door. 








ly. 


Walk— don't 










run—quiet- 










ly. (Jo to 










your desk 










anil qet 










busy. 





Figure 2. Procedural rules: Leaving and entering the classroom. 




rr urttrif n n s p o ft ij u t » w 

f.WM)f Jul 7 ?-l 1 -4 1 b S-6 6 1*6 Ufi_ 

mm 

P-?«* <>t order ly No bubbles. 

before <o«u 
inn into 
room. 



P- 30 - When move Students are 

from bill hi- supposed to 

inq to build- qo as 4 

I net. stay class from 

behind the one part of 

qroup leader the campus 

named by the to another, 
teacher. 



Students 


Come to 


are sup- 


class on 


posed to 


time and 


citme to 


when sched- 


the class* 


uled and 


room oft 


leave on 


time. 


time. If 




late, make 




time up 




after 




school. 




If early. 




sit quiet- 




ly until 




time. 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



P. 33 Don't use 
the staff 
bathroom. 



".J? Don't have 
to ask 
permission 
to no to 
the bath, 
room. 



P-3« 



Kindergarten- 
ers It no up 
at the front 
door (or dis- 
missal. I irst 
(traders line up 
at fhe for 
lulu h. 



Figure 2. Procedural rules: Leaving and entering the classroom (cont.). 
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KRM>f 

urn i 

P-J5 



P-16 



M 


n 

r-» 


5 
? 


P 

?-3 


() 

3-4 


K 
4 


0 

b 


\i 
5-6 


T 
6 


V 

1-6 


W 

1-6 


No cuttimj 
in line. 








Students 
are lo 
wait lo be 
eacusprf af- 
ter the 
movie. 

















Students «re 
supposed to 
qo lo re- 
cess with 
their home- 
room. 



Figure 2. Procedural rules: Leaving and entering the classroom (cont.). 
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fE ACMtH 
P-3R 



n 

K-\ 

Keep chairs 
on the 
floor. Do 
not tip 
thpm or 
play with 
thpm. 



N 

K-l 



S 
? 

fuck in 
your chair. 



P 

?Q 

Chairs arp 
to bp pushpd 
in whpn not 
bping used. 



0 

3-4 

Chairs 
should bp 
stackpd. 



H 
4 

Put chairs 
on lop of 
desk side- 
ways. 



0 

b 

Students 
should put 
their chairs 
on top of 
desks at 
pnd of day. 



U 
5-6 



V 

1-6 



W 

1-6 



P-J9 



P-«0 



Whpn watch. 
ini| a film, 
sit appro- 
priate dis- 
tant* from 
screen. 



Students are 
to sit up 
(not Up on 
floor) dur- 
ing movie. 



Can sit in 
rock tng 
chair only 
-during ac- 
tivity 
time. 



Sit on the Rocking 
edge of chairs arp 

thp blup not allowed 
circlp. m thp meet- 

ing area. 



Students 
who sit 
along edge 
of reading 
center may 
sit at 
desk dur- 
ing class 
meetings. 
Students 
may lie on 
thp f lonr 
as long as 
they pay 
attent ton. 



Students 
are to 
sit on the 
floor dur- 
ing movies 
(c luster 
rule). 



f veryone 
should sit 
on the 
floor when 
watch inq 
movies. 
First amend- 
mpnt: stu- 
dents can 
sit on 
chairs If 
they are 
in the rear 
of the room. 
Second: 
chairs can't 
he farther 
back than 
the pro- 
jector. 



Sit on the 
floor un- 
less run- 
ning the 
movie (no 
longer en- 
forced). 



Oon't sit 
on rockinq, 
chair when 
teacher 
wants to 
sit there. 



\ 



Figure 3. Procedural rules: Use of chairs. 
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TEWHf K 
liHADf 
Mill : 
P-41 



H 



N 

K-1 



P-4? 



P-43 



P 
?-3 



0 

3-4 



U 
5-6 



V 

1-6 



Students 


Students 


Students 


Don't 


my sit 


should not 


are sup- 


rouqnhouse 


mIhto they 


sit on the 


posed to 


on the 


choose. 


back or 


sit in 


couch. 




arms of 


their 






the sofa 


chairs. 






(back tj 








enforced 








more fre- 








quent ly 








than arms). 








Role Is en- 








forced dur- 








ing meet- 








ings. 







Push chj,'ri 
under desk 4 
when not 
ustntf then/ 



Any chair 
taken fro* 
a desk 
■ust be 
returned. 
Put chairs 
back under 
your desks. 



Chairs Must 
put back 
where they 
belong after 
used for 
class or 
group meet- 
ing, etc. 



If you 
Move furni- 
ture, re- 
place It. 



five Only 7 


Durinq 


people persons 


neetinqs. 


each day on couch; 


students 


are chos- one day Is 


with num- 


en by the boys day; 


bers of 


teacher; next girls, 


the day 


only ones etc. 


can sit 


who can 


on the 


Sit on so- 


couch. 


fa all day. 


Group de- 


After lunch. 


« rides who 


they are 


can sit. 


first to ort 


drink. When 




finished, tap 




another per- 




son to get 




a drink. May, 




use sofa for 




after-lunch 




rest. 





Figure 3. Procedural rules: Use of chairs (cont.). 
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TfACHf* n H S P O R 0 U T V W 

r.»Wt *-l LJ hi -M 4 5 5-6 6 1-6 1-6 

miu ; — — : = — 

P-U Story rules: Sit in Students * 



sit on front of 



are sup- 



floor., waterhed posed to 

durmq o sit in the 

w Story. niq area 

rforinq 
v story time 
(later 
this wis 
revised to 
permi t 
work inq 
f on mathj.' 



Sixth-qrad- 
ers can 
stand dur- 
Inq assem- 
blies. 



Sixth-add- 
ers can 
stand dur- 
inq assem- 
blies. 



Black 


Students 


chairs are 


are not 


for teach- 


to sit in 


ers only 


the black 


(it has 


chairs. 


not been 


which are 


enforced. 


reserved 


although 


for teach- 


students 


ers. 


are aware 




of it). 





Take down 
chairs he- 
fore net- 
t »n»| set- 
tled in 
the morn- 
inq. 



P-4H 



Students are 
not to put 
their feet 
on their 
desks or 
tilt h,tck 
in their 
chairs. 



Figure 3. Procedural rules: Use of chairs (cont. ). 
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TtACHfR 
UKAOf 
NUIF ' 

r-49 



II 


If 


K- 1 


If 1 


Child of 


Mot «t ton 


the d*y 


of Child 


qets to 


of the 


choose 


0#y iv 


ton* on* 


alpha- 


*nd to- 


betic*!!* 


qether 


by first 


Uke the 


ntme. 


roll book 




to the 




office. 




T*fce roll 




hook to 




school 




secretary *s 




desk. 





p 

7Q 



0 

3-4 



II 

5-6 



1-6 



W 

1-6 



P-50 


Biq Book: 


Child of 






Child of 


the D«y 






the 0«y 


c«n choose 






sits oe 


* friend 






table «nd 


to help 






turns 


Uke roll 






p*qes. 


hook to 








the office. 




P-51 


Child of 


Child of 


Students 




the 0*y 


the f>«y 


*rt* ex- 




turns 


controls 


pected to 




lights 


c Ussroom 


turn off 




off/on for 


liohtinq. 


liqhts when 




films, 




they leave 




come in 




the class- 




to rest. 




room. 


P-52 


Child of 








the D«y 








washes 








dishes 








from sntck 








time. 






P-S3 


Child of 








the n«y 








is leader 




/ 




in lines, 








on **lks, 








*nd first 








in « iMme. 







Figure 4. Procedural rules: Child of the day. 
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(•RAW 
Riur 



n 

k-I 



H 



S 
? 



(1 

J-4 



4 



0 



II 

b-6 



T 
6 



V 

1-A 



P-S4 Child of 
the f)*y 
picks 
first 5 
to oet 
snacks. 



f-W Child of 

the Day < 

f trst one . 

to h# dis- , 

missed 

hOd*. 



P-S6 Child of 
the pjy 
rioqs 
clem-up 
bell. 



f very djy-- Ttkedjtly 

jlptubett- turns having 

c*Hy by Child of the 

ftrst f>*y respoo- 

njiwes--* sibiltttes. 
child is 
picked *s 
Child of 
the Day. 



Figure 4. Procedural rules: Child of the day (cont. ). 
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TMfHIR M N 

ftlftC 

P-S8 



After re- 
cess, 4fO 
to snf* 
for * class 
meet inq* 



P 

?-3 



Students 
are to be 
sittmq 
on floor, 
sofa, or 
chairs 
when at 
qroup 
meet mq. 



n 

1-4 



6.6 



V 

1-6 



W 



P-59- 



Students 


Students 


«re nnt 


are in 


supposed 


Stay at 


tn leave 


< l.iss meet- 


class meet- 


inq unf I 1 


inq before 


teacher en- 


It ends. 


fuses them. 




let leath- 




er finish 




before 




Iravlni] 




the meet* 




inq. 



;>-6i 



P-6? 



If lots of 
people 
want tn par- 
ticipate, 
teacher 
will asslqn 
numbers 
(sequence) 
to keep 
or de r. 



No writlnq 
on chalk- 
board dur- 
inq Meet- 
ing. 



Our Inq 
meet I nqs , 
students 
should be 
f ac inq 
eath other. 



Figure 5. Procedural rules: Class meeting. 
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TIACHFR M 

mill ~ 

P-63 



N 



I» 



0 

1-4 



U 
5-6 



r 



Students 
*ssiqm>d tg 
Teacher 
U's room 
should sit 
In her row* 
durtnq 
first meet- 
in 9. 



1-6 



W 

1-6 



Goods 

rules: you 
"My p«ss on 

goods. 



You My 
tell « tad 
if you tell 
i food. 



Figure 5. Procedural rules: Class meeting (cont.)« 
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6 c 



-fin Purtn«| rilm, 
don't raisp 
hand tn 

(ok during 
leader tape). 



#,7 Hhpn you 
bear yoiir 
nawe called, 
say sou- 
thing. 



6H Ho indepen- 

dent t imp 
in the morn. 
t»*l for 
first «|rad- 



** Fveryhndy 

partu i pates 
fn all 
classroom 
activities. 



Init Mis an 
hoard mean 
havi» 4 pen- 
alty. 



n 

Games day 
is usually 
the last 
Friday of 
the month 
or the Fri- 
day before 

I . vacation. 



17 > 

Complaints 
are tn be 
written 
and placed 
in "in" 
basket. 



Figure 6. Procedural rules: Participation. 




TfAfMfrf 
KRAOr 
KULE 



ERLC 




M 



TEACHfH 

GUAM 

KMC 

P-/4 Clean up 

your stuff. 



N 

K-l 



Materials 
are tn be 
put away. 



p-/s 



tf other 
things 
need clean- 
inn up,' do 
It. 



P-76 



P-77 When bell 
rings, 
clean up. 



fvpryone 
clean up 
your area. 
Clean up 
your desk. 
Put iwjy 
materials , 
properly. 



P 

?-3 



Before qo 
tn recess, 
papers In 
desk. In 
addition, 
materials 
are to be 
organized. 



0 
3-4 



Students 
must clean 
up befnre 
the end of 
the day. 



Clean off 
desks at 
pod nf 
reading 
period, 
fnd of day, 
check all 
areas, put 
things in 
desk.' Stu- 
dents are 
tit c lean 
up and 
walk out 
to recess 
and lunch. 



U 
5-6 



V 

1-6 



W 



All stu- 
dents are 
expected 
to clean 
up. 



use Materi- 
als, clean 
up and put • 
back when 
you are 
finished. 
Put away 
games when 
you are 
finished, .. 



See if 
other clpan 
up Is need- 
pd and do 
it. 



Children 
shnuld 
pick up 
books and 
arrange 
them neat" 
ly on 
shelves. 



Students 
are to 
stack 
hooks 
nrat ly. 



Students 
should put 
thpir hooks 
away when 
they're 
through 
with them. 



Friday is 


Stodents 


tin not 


Do not 


desk inspec- 


are sop- 


draw on 


write on 


tion; desk 
should be 


posed to 


dpsk . 


desks or 


kppp thpir 




chairs* 


organized 


oVsks 






and clpan. 


clean. 







p- ?n 



Children 
place cups 
in the sink 
when dnnp. 



P- 79 



All dispns- 
ahles are tn 
be thrown 
in garbage. 



Figure 7. Procedural rules: Clean up. 
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TFAfWM 
tiHAOf 
HUI I 
P-B» 



M 



N 

K-I 



S 
? 

Hay qet a 
drink with- 
out ask inq. 



P-fll 



tat snicks 
at table. 



P 
7-3 

Students 

«*y qet 
drinks in 
classroom 
hut not dur- 
ing qroup 
mee tmqs. 



Students are 
to sit at 
desks to 
eat. If 
have tittle 
snack left, 
can eat it 
out si dp 
stand inq by 
door. 



0 

3-1 



R 

4 

Students 
may qet 
a drink 
without 
ask inq 
permis- 
s i on. 



0 

5 

No qett inq 
up for a 
drink while 
teacher is 
read inq or 
dun on a 
wet inq. 



U 

5-6 



V 

1-6 



U 

1-6 



If they are 
eating in 
the room, , 
they should 
be seated 
(refined to 
pruhibi t 
eat inq on 
the couch). 



Students 
may qet 
dr i nk s 
without 
ask inq 
permis- 
sion. 



P-fi? 



Snack time Students are « L . 
is iust be- ln htiv ^ Snacks be- 
fore recess, snacks at fore mrn " 
snacks are heqmninq ,n ? rtcess 
to he eaten „f , m , rrl inq °"7' 
in the room, , recess. 



P-M Choose milk, 
or juice, 
pour your 
own drink. 
If you spill, 
clean up 
after yoor- 
self. 



P-84 Or inks are 

poured nnly 
to a point 
of ?/3 full 
on the cup. 



Students 
should qet 
a drink of 
water be- 
fore cominq 
in from re- 
cess. 

Figure 8. Procedural rules: Snacks. 
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Nlllf 
A. I 



M 

*-l 

Whpn work* 
in»j on 
journals, 
students 
arp sup- 
posed to 
writp 
npat ly. 



A-? Whpn it M - 
donts tippd 
holp si.pl- 
lino, « word, 
they tfp to 
brinn, prr- 
_sooal du- 
"t ionary »o 
tpathpr ran 
Nr||P word 
in thpm, 
tyjen to 
pane whprp 
word should 
or* written. 



N 

K-l 

Whpn stu- 
dents are 
work i nil on 
their jour- 
nals, thpy 
are sup- 
posed to 
writp neat- 
ly and date 
p*ery en- 
tr*y. 



Htinn stu- 
dpnt s nppd 
help spp|- 
I ino. a word, 
thpy arp to 
brino, ppr- 
sonal dic- 
tionary so 
tnacher can 
writp word 
in them, 
nppn to 
prHip whprn 
word shntihf 
hi* writtrn. 



S 

?_ 

Students 
i an chnosp 
whpn thpy 
will write 
in thpir 
journals. 



P 

7-3 

Students 
are to 
spend at 
least IS 
mi nut ps 
path day 
writ wii 
m their 
journals; 
thpy are to 
write neat- 
ly; if do 
not finish 
« P*'ie. 
write an- 
other date 
and start 
npw day's 
entry; every 
entry should 
hp dated. 



0 

3-4 

Whpn stu- 
dpnts arp 
work j no. on 
thpir Jour- 
nals, thpy 
arp sup- 

poSPif to 

writr and 
date every 
entry. 



Whpn stu- 
dpnts nppd 
hp|p sppl- 
I inn, a word, 
thpy arp to 
look in the 
did ionary 
hpforp ask- 
ing the 
teacher. 



Whpn stu- 
dents nped * 
help sppl- 
1 inn. a word, 
thpy arp to 
brinn ppr- 
sonal dic- 
tionary so 
tparhpr ran 
write word 
in them, 
oppn to 
paqe whpre 
word should 
hp wrtttpn. 



When stu- 
dpnts nred 
help sppl- 
linq a word, 
they arp to 
hrmq per- 
sonal dic- 
t ionary so 
tearhpr can 
writp word 
in thrm, 
oppn to 
pa<|e whprp 
word should 
op written. 



K 

4 

Journals 
are pri- 
vate, no 
onp to 
read with- 
out per- 
mission 
except 
tpai.hpr.. 
Oatn on 
journal 
paop evpry 
day. If 
do not 
fill a 
p.n|o, skip 
I ine, put 
dalr and 
st.irt nent 
entry. 
Mr He hoth 
si dps of 
pa"***. Make 
drii ly pn! ry. 
Tr>arhr*r wt I j 
col »Pft 
(somt» days) 
to fhpck for 
<|ual ity. 



0 
S 

When work- 
ing In 
thpir jour- 
nals, stu- 
dent s are 
to write 
npat ly. 



tl 

5-6 



Whpn stu- 
ilpnts need 
help sppl- 
I in*i a word, 
thpy arp to 
brintj ppr- 
sonal dW- 
t ionary so 
tearhpr ran 
write word 
in thpm, 
open to 
paijp whprp 
Word should 
he writtpn.. 



Whpn stu- 
deots nppd 
help spel- 
Hnt) a word, 
thpy are to 
brinn per- 
sonal dic- 
tionary SO' 
teachpr can 
writp word 
in them, 
oppn to 
patn* whpre 
word should 
hp writtpn. 



V 

1-6 

Students 
are as- 
slqnpd to 
work In 
thpir jour- 
nals rnuqhty 
twice a 
wepk . 



M 



Figure 9. Academic rules: Work behavior. 
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i^Wf *-| |M ? 3-4 4 5 5-6 6 1-6 1-6 

Hltlf : 



Students are 


Students ire 


Teacher 


Students 


Dunnq si- 


Students 


eipeited tn 


to read 


expec ts 


are sup- 


lent read- 


are sup- 


re*d during 


during si- 


students 


posed tn 


ing, stu- 


posed to 


s i lent 


lent read- 


to read 


read dur- 


dents are 


read dur- 


reading. 


ing. 


bnrh text- 


ing sfient 


not to 


ing silent 






hniAs and 


reading. 


spend a 


reading. 






paperbacks 




large 






during si- 




amount of 








lent read- 




time look- 








in(|, 




tni| for a 
book. 
They 
should 
be pre- 
pared to 
read. 





A- 4 



f ourth- 
oraders 
slum I d 
write in 
curs i ve 
unless it 
is impos- 
sible fn r 
them. 



Students 
should 
a (ways 
write in 
t urs ive. 



Cursive 
writing is 
' demanded 
in story- 
writ inq 
and other 
subjects 
except 
spell inq. 



All sixth- 
graders are 
to wr 1 1 e in 
cursive ex- 
cept when 
qiven spe- 
cial per- 
mission 
(e.g., can 
print in 
tests). 



Those who 
know cur- 
sive should 
use it. 



A-S 



Students 
are sup- 
posed tn 
complete 
homewnrk 
assign- 
ments. 



Students 
are to 
take home- 
work home, 
bring tt 
back along 
with bnoks, 
etc. Hnth. 
" er i nay not 
bring it 
in. 



A-6 



Can do 
partner- 
reading 
if ask 
permis- 
sion. 



Students 
must have 
their own 
houhs dur- 
ing silent 
reading un- 
less given 
permission 
to partner- 
r>Md. 



Figure 9. Academic rules: Work behavior (cont.). 
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irAoif it 

mm 

A-7 



N 

k-i 



?~3 



o 

1-4 



Wear paint 
shirt when 
you paint . 
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5-6 



Work should 
be neat and 



1-6 
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1-6 



finished 
product 
should 
have no 
errors. 



Mjy take 

paint Intj 
hnme ne t 
day to al- 
low tO 

dry. 



A- 1(1 



paint in 
dishpan. 



Put hrush 
in rtqht 
color 
paint . 



A-l? 




Our inn. 
readmq 

/ time, stop 
only If 
you have 
a problem. 




A-13 




Homework 
should not 
he crum- 
bled. 








Stories ire 
not to be 
written in 
the journal. 
(This rule 
was dropped 
the third 
wi*<*k of 
st html ) . 

Figure 9. Academic rules: 


Work behavior (cont.). 
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A- 16 



A- 18 
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A- 19 



Independent 
activities 
am to bo 
done 4 1 one. 
Amendment: 
•^Students 
can cotlah- 
orate if 
they want. 



When usfnq 
nnn-cnnsum- 
able text- 
books, as- 
s laments 
are tn he 
rfnnp nn a 
separate 
pincp nf 
paper. 



Students are 
rpi|inn»il 
to vhrtn* 
hooks-- 
musi choose 
opt ions 
find vary 
them, can- 
not do same 
process a) 1 
the time. 



Students 
are sup- 
posed to 
usn tow- 
plete sen- 
tences 
when writ- 
ing papers. 



Skill Ins. 
snns must 
he don ( . 
with teach- 
er. 



o 
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Figure 9. Academic rules: Work behavior (cont. ). 
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Individual 
reading 
assiqnwents 
should bp 
done in 
order. 



Story oust fteadimj 

be read be- procedure: 

fore pack- Head story 

el is first, 
received 



Then do writ- 
ten work. 



A-?3 



Then do 
worksheet. 



Mritinq 
should be 
legible. 



Words don't 
have to be 
spel led 
correctly 
in journal 
or in cre- 
ative writ- 
ing. 



Figure 9. Academic rules: Work behavior (cont. ). 
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Responsi- 


Conf f rpn- 


Students 


Students 


biltty for 


ces wi 1 1 


* are ex- 


are sup- 


complet ion 


be used 


pected to 


posed to 


Of tasks. 


to deter- 


finish as- 


work dur- 




mine when 


siqoed 


inq work 




finished 


work by 


tine (on 




work 


the end of 


t«k). 




should 


the day. 




be com- 








pleted. 







u 

S-6 



1-6 
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Students 
who tire to 
complete 
work, if 
don't do 
consis- 
tent ly t 
will have 
tu stay in 
and finish 
lit recess 
or after 
school. 
Students 
may have 
free t ime 
if rom- 
plet'e work 
before end 
of day. 
Some work 
not dui* un- 
t i I end of 
day or week, 
students 
must know 
when due 
and com- 
plete on 
time. 



Students Work which 
should be is not fin- 
work inq on ished in 
the work c lass must 
assiqnment, be done at 
home. 



Students 
are sup- 
posed to 
finish 
their work. 



All work 
mist be 
completed. 
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f imshed 
work qoes 
In folders. 



Completed 


Finished pa- 


worksheets 


. Finished 


All unfin- 


work iioes 


pers qo in 


qo into in- 


papers are 


ished work 


In the or- 


wooden work 


dividual 


to qo in 


must be In 


anqe bin on 


box. Unfin- 


folders 


various 


desk. 


the teach- 


ished papers 


(writ inq. 


M ln-Ras- 


er's box. 


are to he 


stories. 


kets." 




Unfinished 


returned and 


math, read- 


folders 




papers are 


placed in 


Inq). Pu- 


stay in 




to be re- 


work folder. 


pi Is are 


desk so 




turned and 




responsi- 


can keep 




platpd in 




ble for 


work orqan- 




work folder. 




writ inq and 


ni/ed; one 








other fold- 


folder is 








ers. 


for math; 










everythinq 










else ones 










in other 










f oldpr. 





Finished 
papers qo 
In vari- 
ous boxes 
on table 
in the 
room. 



Put your 
folder in 
the "In" 
basket at 
the end of 
the hour. 
Keep the 
journals 
and job 
sheets in 
the fold- 
ers. Get 
folder 
with work, 
sheets from 
your cubby. 



Figure 10. Academic rules: Finishing work. 
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Whpn finish 
wnrk, start 
a nrw act tv- 
»ly f>.i|., 
«|«imes, 
bonks); <fo 
not sit 
there or ask 
teacher what 
to ifo. 
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When finish 
work, stu- 
dents are . , 
to e«erc ise 
skill in 
fi mh nif 
I hi to 
do. 
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T 

6 

If finish 
JSSi'HWnt 
early, stu- 
dents are 
tn work on 
another as- 
Siqnment or 
read a hook. 



1-6 



W 

1-t 

No free 0 
time until 
your work 

IS COM. 

pleted. 
°l>urtnq work 
time, stay 
on task. 



Kindergar- 
ten fin. 
tshed work 
fines on 
Shelf 

above coat 
hanger. 



Use study 
per i ml to 
I mm sh work 
for Ihe 
whole day, 
may work 
oo any un- 
finished 
work. Jet 
people get 
their wnrk 
done. 



Students 
Should put 
a M r M on 
their read- 
ing record 
sheet when 
they have 
conferenced 
with the 
teacher. 



5? " I very day 

students 
must record 
c wh,it they 

read fnllow- 
ioo s i lent 
re.tdlng. 



Figure 10. Academic rules: Finishing work (cont.), 
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All work 
should be 
•secured in- 
to packet 
( sf <«i>le<1 or 
folded). 



W 

1.6 



Even If 
something 
Is hard, 
keep try. 
Inn. to do 
It. 



Figure 10. Academic rules: Finishing Work (cont.). 
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Write your 
ftrst nrtmr 
at thr top 
of the pi- 
per in 
D'ne* H*n« 
hjnrlwri t inq. 
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A- 36 



A- 17 



roof mq, 
wash your 
hdmjs. 



Students are 
to put their 
names on 
their pa- 
pers; also 
d*te. 



V 

1-6 



U 

1-i 



Students 
should put 
the date 
on their 
work. 



Fifteen 
words is 
minimum for 
spel I inn 
list, if 
pick more 
and don't 
do we 1 1 , 
havr to qo 
back to IS; 
test is on 
Friday. 
List must 
inr lurie 
words stu- 
dent dons 
not a I ready 
know how to 
spnl I , 



Put name 
<wd date on 
papers each 
day. fbme 
and date 
no top 
line. If 
*uth, put 
p«MK» num- 
ber. 



Names 

should he. 
put on the 
top of the 
paper. 
Later 
chanqed 
to name 
on left 
and date 
on riqht. 
.Paqe num- 
ber is also 
requ i red 
on nwth 
asstqnments. 



Put paqe 
numbers on 
>math assiqn* 
nents. 
Names are 
supfiosed to 
be on pa- 
pers. Stu- 
dents are 
supposed to 
put their 
rames on 
their books. 



Student's 
name Is to 
he written 
on inside 
of front 
cover of 
workbook. 



Whole sen- 


All students 


tences 


must do re- 


should be 


view spet- 


written 


tinq words 


when dotnq 


each week. 


spel 1 inq 


but lde< 


tests. 


words and 


Amendment : 


chattenqe 


poor spel- 


words are 


lers do 


optional. 


just the 




word. 





Mr He yoyr 
name antf 
date on 
Kour pa. 
pers. 



A- 18 



f'hi Idren 
ran 

choose 

M \ IVl- 
t IPS. 



Figure 11. Academic rules: Starting work. 
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After Di- 
llon in- 
structions 
from th> 
lather, 
Students Vrr 
to <ic> to i 
rtfsks <nd (|p 
rn»ht to' 
work on *s- 
sif|ni«pnt* 



0 

3-4 



U 
5-6 



Students *re 
to «iet the 
work dsslqn- 
nent when 
thpy h*ve 
been absent • 



V 

1-6 



Figure 11. Academic rules: Starting work (cont.). 



Students trp 
supposed tn 
be prepared 
for lessons. 
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/ 

Af trr be- 
ing qivrn 

procedural 
instruc- 
tnms, ask 
qupst tons. 
After work 
begins, if 
you haye 
quest urns, 
check with 
another 
student 
before ask- 
tni| teacher. 



P 

7-1 

Students 
should lis- 
ten to di- 
rect tons 
and follow 
without 
ask too 
teacher. 
Students 
are to pay 
attent ton 
when teach, 
er is read- 
Inq. qtvinqY 
instructions, 
asking ques- 
tions, other 
students are 
answering 
quest ions, 
or telling 
stories. 
Matfh teach- 
er when de- 
monstrates. 



0 
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Students 
«ire sup. 
posed to 
ask for 
help when 
they don't 
under si and 
something. 
Don't ask 
for help 
unless the 
inst ruc- 
tions have 
been read 
twice. 



K 

A 

Students 
are to re- 
member what 
they are 
told to do. 
leaf her 
will not 
repeat la- 
ter. It 
is ok to 
oo to the 
teacher 
for help, 
fin not in- 
terrupt 
when teach- 
er is wnrk- 
mq with 
another 
stutleqt(s) 
unless 
honaf tde. 
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Raise hands 

to respond 
to teacher. 



When the 

person is 
done, you 
may jsk 
questions. 
Raise your 
hand if you 
have qups- 
t tons. 
Only one 
person 
speaks at 
a time. 



In a large 
qroup situ, 
at ion, ypu 
have to 
raise your 
hand so 
that people 
haye an 
opportunity 
to be 
heard. 



Students Students 
are not sup- are to pay 



posed to 
come up to 
the teacher 
and Inter- 
rupt her 
while she 
is instruc- 
ting. Wait 
until teach- 
er is fin. 
ished. 



attention 
to the 
teacher and 
not do other 
work when he 
is talktnq. 



V 

1-6 

Students 
are sup- 
posed to 
follow in- 
struct ions. 



H 

1-6 

listen to 
the teach- 
er. 



Students 


Students 


Students 


should 


are to 


shew Id 


raise hand 


raise hands 


rats* 


before par- 


to talk; 


their hands 


ticipating 


teacher 


and qet ac- 


in qroup 


will iqnore 


knowledged 


discussion 


hands raised 


by the teach- 


(not always 


while he is 


er before 


enforced). 


explaining 


they answer 




or d i son- 


4 question. 




si nq some- 






thing. 






Raise hand 






only when 






want to add 






to discus- 






sion. 





Figure 12. Academic rules: Interacting with teacher. 
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I f ynu need 
help from 
thp teach- 
*r, raise 
ynur hand. 
When teach- 
er is in 
conference 
with An- 
other stu- 
dent . don't 
interrupt . 



P 



0 

3-< 

Teai her 
and student 
m readmit 
conf erenc e 
should nt>t 
be inter- 
rupted. 



0 
S 

No one is 
to inter- 
rupt a 
readlnq 
conference . 
Ihey wt 1 1 
usually 
he M|nnred. 



If 
S-6 



r 

6 

Students 
may qet 
teacher's ' 
attention 
by qoinq 
to htm or 
ratsi nq 
hand, not 
hy call inq 
out his 
name. It 
Is ok to 
ash teach- 
er ques- 
tions when 
he Is not 
work Inq 
with other 
students. 



V 

Students 
are sup- 
posed to 
raise their 
hands when 
they need 
help. Stu- 
dents should 
not inter- 
rupt the 
teacher 
while she 
is work inq 
with another 
student. 
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1-6 



"Think 


Students 




tlrne"-- 


are t» take 


j 


a wait inq 


t tme to 




i period to 


think he- 


i 


respond 


for qivinq 




to the 


oral nr 


< 


teacher's 


■> written 




chat lenqe. 


answers. 


I 

C | 



First qrade 
works on 
instruct I on- 
al tasks! 
with leath- 
er N. Kln- 
derqartrirrs 
wort «ith 
Teacher jH. 



Figure 12. Academic rules: Interacting with teacher (cont.). 
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M 
4 

When stu- 
dents t jke . 

4 test, 
they are 
tn du it 
alooe, not 
share. 



0 

Tests are 
to be done 
independent- 
ly. 



II 

5-6 
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Do tests 
by your- 
self. 
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1-6 



W 

When teach- 
er tells 
you to do 
so, do your 
own work, 
and don't 
qtve an- 
swers to 
others. 



A-43 



Students 
•ire not to 
start tests 
until ti'dth- 
er tells 
them to he- 
'll n; must 
quit Morfc- 
inq Mhen 
teacher 
says to stop. 



Do not 
surt test 
mil i I 
tiMt her 
starts you. 



Final spell- 
inn tests 
are done In 
spel Itnq 
booklet. 



If have ques- 
tions, put 
hjnd up or 
no to the 
teacher dur- 
ing test. 



When fin- 
ished, take 
test to the 
teacher. 



Figure 13. Academic rules: Taking a test. 
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Wo more 


If there 


When teach- 


chil if ren 


not mom 


er asks you 


at <n ac- 


at a tahle. 


to join the 


tivity than 


pupil must 


qroup, leave 




Mi it until 


your tdsk 


If you see 


spare he- 


and join the 


the correct 


com«*s avail- 


qroup. ton 


number of 


able. 


Ml 1 1 ha vr 4 


children 




chance to 


at in ac- 




complete a 


tivity. 




task before 


wait until 




movinq to 


there's 




another. 


room. 




May move 






to another 






task without 






asking the 






teacher. 



p 
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S-f> 



V w 

l-n 1-6 



A-53 Only do 
one each 
day; hut 
can chanqe 
t omorrow. 
f veryone 
will qet 
to work at 
each one. 



A-54 



Centers are 
places to 
work on as- 
signed 
tasks. 



In qrpup 

settings. 

Students 

should 

work as a 

group. 



Figure 14. Academic rules: Working in a group. 
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Figure 15. 
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Children 
can read 
anywhere 
but Teach, 
er Ps or 
V r s room. 
First *wn<J- 
rw»nt: stu. 
dent Must be 
visihle. 
Second amend- 
ment: mist 
he in room 
if tirade was 
lower than 
R nn last 
packet. 



Students 
are not 
to sharpen 
penc i I s 
when teach, 
er is ex- 
plain inq 
f or class 
discussion 
or recita- 
tion Is 
ootnq on; 
otherwise, 
way sharpen 
pencils as 
necessary. 



Serious work 
is to he 
approached 
with a seri- 
ous attitude; 
no t|ii|«j| in<j # 
funny an- 
swers, etc. 



Academic rules: Miscellaneous. 



mar -' y — — 1 - * ^ u \-t> 



Two qrades 
on re<tdint| 
picket: 
i. Cnrrect-- 
inswcrim} 
quest inn 
correct ly. 
b. t/ujlity— 
if written 
neatly, punc- 
tuated cor- 
rectly, CO*- , 
plete sentenc- 
es, nude 
qood sense. 



Figure 15. Academic rules: Miscellaneous (cont.). 
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4 
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5-6 


6 


1-6 


1-6 


listen 


No talking 


No talk inq 






Students 


Students 




When teach- 


quiet ly 


ilurtnq 


during 






are not sup- 


are to pay 




er reads tp 


dur inq 


story. 


story tin*. 






posed to 


at tent ion 




class, stu- 


story. 










district 


and "keep 




dents HUSt 












thr toch- 


the peace" 




he quiet. 












er dur Inq 


when teach- 
















story 


er pr other 
















(talkfnq. 


students 
















movinq. 


are read- 
















etc.). 


ing aloud. 







Children 


Small 


Talk re- 


Students 


Quiet talk 


Work quiet- 


are to work 


qrnups: You 


lated to 


shouldn't 


is allowed 


ly when si- 


quiet ly at 


nay talk 


wnrk is ok 


be talk- 


(tor inq work 


lence is 


centers* 


spontaneous- 


so lonq as 


inq when 


time unless 


needed or 


Talkinq is 


ly without 


it is nut 


they are 


teacher 


requested. 


permi lied 


raismq ynur 


loo loud 


supposed 


hears voice 




only if it 


hand. Morp 


so no tine 


to be 


across the 




does not 


personal 


is dented 


work inq 


room that 




distrar I 


Interact ion 


spate to 


(on task). 


is too loud 




anynnp 


In an In- 


work ami 




(this in- 




else. 


formal set- 


no one re* 




cludes yel 1- 






tint). 


ports cao'l 




inq as wel 1 








work he- 




as loud 








< a ii si* loo 




talk). 








not sy . 









TO 



Students 
are not to 
talk dor- 
inq si lent 
readinq. 



No talk- 
ing dur inq 
si lent 
reading. 



Silent 
readinq is 
to in* qui- 
et ; it is 
to he non- 
verbal . 
This in- 
cludes when 
choosinq a 
bnok . 



Dur inq 
silent read- 
ing, pupils 
should be 
silent and 
readinq 



Students 
are not 
supposed 
to talk . 
durinq si- 
lent read- 
inq. 



St udents 
art* to be 
quiet dur- 
ing class 
meet mq. 



Figure 16. Talking and noise rules: 



At a meet- 
ing, one 
person 
talks at 
a lime. 



Class meet- 
ing: only I 
person talks 
at a time. 
Teacher is 
leader and 
calls on 
people to 
talk. 



Durinq shar- 
ing, students 
are not sup- 
posed to talk 
too lonq (I to 
2 minutes on 
the average). 
This is an ex- 
planation but 
may not he a 
rulr because 
it may not be 
saru 1 Mined. 



Talking during academic work. 

S J 
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i 5-6 6_ N6 1-6 

No tJlMnq 

dunnq thp 
movie. 



Nil tdlk- 

tnq Hur- 
inq tv<,t 



T-J Indepen- 
dent Activi- 
ties must be 
lm Mtth no 
running or 
yr 1 1 inq. 



T-9 



Shtrtnq: 




no off-Usk 




tdlfcinq. 






TejcheV 




will not 




start les- 




son until 




class is 




quiet. 



Discussion/ 
recitation; 
no t ilk inq 
unless 
called on. 



Figure 16. Talking and noise rules: Talking during academic work (cont.)- 
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Students 
*re not to 
talk durinq 
movie. 
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If wild *nd 
rowdy, h*»e 
to 0>t out 
of tower. 



Tower Is * 
quiet place. 
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Children 
do not talk 
dur»nq re- 
l«x«tton. 



Put your 
he*d on the 
desk *nd 
rest quiet- 
ly after 
lunch. 



T- 14 



Students 
must be 
qutet he. 
fore will 
he dls. 
missed. 



MS 



Don't turn 
on the ra- 
dio. 



Figure 17. Talking and noise rules: Talking during ndnacademic work, 
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Oon't yell 

in the 

c lassroom. 



Students 
.are not 
supposed 
to yt* 1 1 in 
the 1 class- 
room. 
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MB 



I* nnisp 
IpvpI is 
ton htoh, 
students 
must bp 
nonverbal 
for S 
mi nut ps. 



S-6 
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1-6 
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Students 
arp not 
supposed 
to whistle 
In class. 



T-?0 



Talktncj Is 
al lowpd at 
other times 
unless oth- 
erwise spe- 
cified. 



Students 
are not 
supposed 
to talk 
loudly. 



Students 


. Whpn stu- 


ran* sit 


dpnts are 


wh»»re they / 
w.iot un- c 


too noisy, 
tpachpr 


l»'ss they 


will count. 


f]f*t too 


If count 
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or after 
school. 



Figure 18. Talking and noise rules: General talking rules. 
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are to be 
quiet when 
teacher is 
pass inq out 
papers and 
afe to Ma it 
until teach- 
' er has fin- 
ished before 
askirrq ques- 
t ions. 



Figure 19. Talking .and noise rules: Talking to the teacher. 
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Figure 20. Mobility rules: Classroom movement. 
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Figure 20. Mobility rules: Classroom movement (cont.). 
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Figure 21. Mobility rules: Specialized equipment. 
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Figure 22. Mobility rules:' Physical contact. 
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Everybody 
does own 
work . 
Don't in- 
terfere 
with oth. 
ers. 



Do not "put 
diwn" othpr 
k iris. 



Whit's in- 

strip your 
desk is yoor 
property. 
Respect oth- 
er peoples' 
property. 



The amount 
eht ldren 
may eat is 
p<|u*1 hut 
is deter- 
mined by 
the teach, 
er. 
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are not to 
put each 
other down. 
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are not 
to be dis- 
respectful 
to the 
other chil- 
dren. 



When stu- 
dents f m- 
ish» they 
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to inter- 
fere with 
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the needs 
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Respect the 
rights and 
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respect for 
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Don't put 
down others 
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mistakes 
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else. 



Oon't dis- 
tract others 
while work- 
ing. 



Food must 
be shared 
with all. 



People 
will be 
expected 
to be 
pleasant 
to each 
other (im- 
plicit). 



Figure 23. Ethical rules: Courtesy to other students. 
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are to ad- 
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about other 
students; 
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student. 



Figure 24. Ethical rules: Respect for teacher. 
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Figure 25. Ethical rules: .Resolution and prevention of conflict. 
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cannot run 
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Don't run 
on black- 
top. 
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blacktop. * 


No runninq 
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bldf it op; 
ok In run 
on the 
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are not 
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Figure 26. School -imposed rules: Recess. 
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Figure 26. School -imposed rules: Recess (cont.). 
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P,!e*se 
flush the 
toilet. 



After you 
use the 
toilet, 
flush. 
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«re tn flush rooms in or* 
the toilets der hy flush- 
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put paper paper towels 
towels in „ in trash 
containers. cans (school 
rule). 
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Don't waste 
the paper 
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cannot 
thew qum 
in the 
yard (be- 
cause theyo 
may choke). 
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Figure 27. 


School -imposed rules: Deportment. 
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Klnderqar- 
ten, first- 
arid second- 
qraders can- 
not ride 
bike to 
school. 



k, I , and ? 
students 
cannot ride 
bikes to 
school » 



Unless it's 
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wait on 

ptayqround 

unti 1 

school 

starts. 
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gr ddcrs 
cannot 
ride bi- 
cycles to 
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ride bikes 
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from parents 
to ride 
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qradrrs 
don't need 
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First- 
and sec- 
ond-qraders 
cannot ride 
bikes to 
school. 
Thl rd-qrad- 
ers are al- 
lowed if 
they have 
a note from 
their par. 
ents. 

Fourth- and 
sixth-qrad- 
ers do not 
need a note 



First- 
and sec- 
ond-qraders 
cannot ride 
bikes to 
school. 
Third-qrad- 
ers can if ^ 
they have 
a note fro* 
their par- 
ents. 

Fourth- and 
sixth-qrad- 
ers do not 
need a note. 
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Before 
school, en- 
ter r luster 
ptayqround 
throuqh 
wooden 
Mate*. 



Students 
are not 
to ride 
bikes nn 
blacktop. 



Students 
are sup- 
posed to 
enter the 
-xjassroom 
throuqh 
the class- 
room door. 



In the 
morninq, 
lock your 
bike and qo 
on to the 
hiq play- 
qruund. 



Figure, 28. School -imposed rules*. Coming to school 
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Figure 28. - School -imposed rules: Coming to school (cont.), 
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the door *at 
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there. 
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school , 
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after re- 








cess, P.C., 
and wait for 














teacher to 








let them in. 
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Office phone 
is used only 
with adult's 
permission. 



Library Is 
off limits 
unless there 
is an adult 
in the room. 



figure 29. School -imposed rujles: Absence of adults.* 

106 ' -\ 
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Figure 30. School-imposed rules: Parental responsibilities 
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sit so 
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'Sit flat 
so others 
can see 
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discus- 
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No wrest- 
linq or 
rouqh play 
on (he 
circ le. 



Thowinq of ' 
an inappro- 
priate ob- 
ject is not 
al lowed. 



Share ex- 
periences 
and special 
items out 
don't share 
toys. 



Children 
are to stay 
on titsk un- 
til the'time 
per toil Is 
over. 



Students 
are not 
to bounce 
on snf«i or 
pi I lows. 



Mm not 
throw ha I Is 
or Micks in 
thi» ( lass- 
room. 



Toys iwy be 
brouqht to 
be shown 
hut not to 
be played 
with. 



Students 
are to pay 
attent ion 
(be on 
tasfc). 



Students 
are not to 
t ip chairs 
when sit- 
ting in 
them (no 
dunqernus 
hi'havlor). 



Students 
are not 
to behave 
In a danqer- 
ous manner 
to self. 



Students 
are f« han- 
dle the rat 
qent |y. 



Students 
are to he 
careful 
wilh the 
ni'i. 
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Figure 31. Miscellaneous rules, 
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to fool 
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HISC-H Don't hjnq 

art i< It's on 
surfaces. 



Figure 31. Miscellaneous rules (cont.) 
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HISC-H Children 
are to lay 
flat nn 
the floor 
durinq re- 
laxation. 



M,SC - 15 When teach- 

er turns 
light on 
and off, stu- 
dents are to 
quiet down 
and qet On 
task (e.n, 
silent read- 
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If work is 




complete. 




must qn to 




movie. 




Ask, if 




you're not 




sure. 





When stu- 
dents are 
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choose not 
to respond. 
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freo/e. stop 
what you're 
doinq. 
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Hon't play. 



Figure 31. Miscellaneous rules (cont.). 
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eyeinq you, 
qet back 
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others, 
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around. 
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garten 
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quick ly. 



Figure 31. Misce11am?ous rules (cont.), 
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Figure 31. Miscellaneous rules (cont.). 



Students 
are to solve 
problems In 
a non- Inter- 
fere nq way. 



Students 
are not to 
worry about 
how well 
other stu- 
dents a re 







dofnq. 






Students 






are to tie 






thrir shoe- 






laces. 
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Good partic- 
ipation re. 
quires qood 
posture. 



Students 
are to make 
their own 
decisions 
durinq free 
time. 



Students 
are not to 
distract 
the teach- 
er by chang- 
ing the sub- 
ject while 
they are qet- 
tinq repri- 
manded. 



Students 
are to be 

in control 
of thnm- 
selvt's. 
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wHIInq to 
participate 
In sharinq. 
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to be taken 



Figure 31. Miscellaneous rules (cont.). 
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